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Which trip will you bag? 


If you’re off to the International Convention in Tokyo, why see just Japan? Why not also Hong Kong? And 
Manila? And Australia and Fiji, too? Qantas, Australia’s round-the-world jet airline, can whoosh you off to all 
these wondrous worlds. And on to home, sweet home—for as little as $380.75 more than you’d pay for back- 
tracking from Japan! Your travel agent has all the happy facts. Tickets, too. See him—and bag yours now! 


QANTAS Australia’s Round-the-World Jet Airline in association with Air India, BOAC, TEAL 








Hardly any group is too small to get in- 
surance under the Travelers umbrella. If four or 
more people are employed in your business—the 
minimum number varies from state to state—your 
Travelers Agent or broker has a new package of 
benefits for you and your employees. Life Insurance, 


Accidental Death, Weekly Disability Income, Hos- 
pital, Medical, Surgical and Major Medical benefits 
are available. Amounts of insurance are liberal. Ad- 
ministrative features are simple and streamlined. 
The cost is low. Ask your Travelers man today about 
the employee plan for “Four or More.” 


THE TRAVELERS Insurance Companies Cconnecrevt 





in the hieroglyphics of ancient Egypt, but the word Canon is 
famous with modern, knowing people the world over. They know 
that a Canon camera is a masterpiece of precision, that Canon 
can be relied on for superior photographs every time. Canon 
features make it easy to operate, trouble-free in repeated use. 
That’s why Canon owners are the world’s happiest photographers. 
You can be too; consult your camera dealer about a Canon. 


ip (Populaire ) 


For free brochures, write to Dept. R-6104 at the following addresses: 


Canon Camera Co., Inc., 312 Shimomaruko-cho, Ohta-ku Tokyo, Japan © Canon New Y. 
fos Park Ave. South, N.Y. 16, N.Y. O Canon Europe, 40 rue du Stand. Geneva, Switzerland: 
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Your 
Letters 


‘Mass Tragedy in the Making’ 

On page 13 of THe Rorarian for Feb- 
ruary is a photo that is enough to give 
any sane boatman nightmares or worse. 

There are 13 persons visible in a pic- 
nic-bound boat which appears to be no 
longer than 18 feet—and certainly de- 
signed to carry not more than six per- 
sons in safety. It is easy to understand 
why most of the 13 are standing, as 
there just isn’t enough sitting room, not 
even room for one life jacket. 

This is without a doubt the finest ex- 
ample of a mass tragedy in the making 
that has ever been published. ... I 
shudder to think of all the innocents 
who will look at this picture and accept 
what they see as proper and normal. 

—NorBERT J. POINTNER, Rotarian 
Lumber Retailer 
Sidney, Ohio 


Care Plan in Indiana Too 

I enjoyed the article on family care 
for the mentally ill [THE Rorarian for 
February]. I am sorry that author Elsie 
McCormick missed our institution. 

We are quite proud of our patients 
who are in foster homes under the Fam- 
ily Care Plan of Indiana. 

Mitton H. ANDERSON, M.D. 
Rotarian 

Medical Superintendent 
Woodmere State Hospital 
Evansville, Indiana 


Re: Navajos and Refugees 

I have sympathy with the general 
theme of J. Maynard Peterson’s letter 
in Yowr Letters in THE ROTARIAN for 
February, concerning the cover illustra- 
tion on refugees in the December issue. 
However, he makes a statement much 
too genera! and quite inaccurate in his 
last sentence 

There are indeed thousands of Ameri- 
can Indians living in Arizona and New 
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THE FASCINATING “LATIN-AMERICAN DUTCHMEN?” of Curacao have 


spiced their island with a flavor all its own by blending the cleanliness, orderliness and 
thriftiness of Holland with the enchantment, the color and the rhythms of Latin America. 


This blend, set on a sparklingly clean and charming West Indian island gives to Curacao 


its truly distinctive “sabor.” 


Come to see Curacao while on vacation or while on business, and visit its fabulous shops 
which abound with jewelry, silver, porcelain, linens, cameras and luxury items and curios 
from countries the globe over . . . all at low-low duty free prices. You'll discover Curacao 
to be an exciting island metropolis drenched in sunshine and peopled by friendly, multi- 


lingual “Latin-American Dutchmen.” 


For further information please write: Curacao Tourist Bureau, Plaza Piar, Curacao, Netherlands Antilles 


Curacao Trading Co.—Edwards Henriquez & Co's Bank—El Globo El Louvre—Fatum—Firma Gorsira—Hollandsche Bank Unie—Hotel Curacao Inter- 
continental—KLM Royal Dutch Airlines—Maduro & Curiel’s Bank—OGEM Utility Co.—Piscadera Bay Club—Royal Netherlands Steamship Co.—S.E.1. 
Maduro & Sons, Inc.—Shell Curacao N.V.—Spritzer & Fuhrmann Ltd. 
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Mexico, but a great many of them do 
not live in deserts, but in fertile “high 
country.” 

What Mr. Peterson may not know is 
that the Navajo nation of some 90,000 
is, through its own efforts and those of 
the U. S. Government, making giant 
strides—in education, in agriculture, in 
industry, and in many other fields. 

What Mr. Peterson may not under- 
stand is that many American Indians 
prefer to lead lives of comparative soli- 
tude, close to the soil, but far from most 
of civilized man’s machines. 

Very few Navajos—if any—live in 
“desperate poverty”; none live in “hope- 
less poverty.” 

—Sam Tay.or, Jr., Rotarian 
General Mgr., Radio Station KDJI 
Holbrook, Arizona 


Defense of Cliques ‘Shocking’ 

A most unusual feature indeed was 
contained in Tue Rorarian for February 
entitled Break Up the Cliques? That a 
Rotarian should want to explore any 
defense of cliques and thereby dignify 
such a point of view is rather shocking 
to me. 

Even so, certainly a better defense of 
cliques could be used than the one by 
Stuart Keate, which appears to me to be 
a very un-Rotary essay. Anyone who 
feels that rotating from table to table, 
either weekly or monthly, is difficult or 


awkward or impairs the value of his 
membership does not belong in Rotary, 
in my opinion. 
—Haroip Anpverson, Rotarian 
Chief of Police 
Norfolk, Virginia 


‘Cronyship’ No Asset 

[It pleased me to see that THE ROTARIAN 
brought out in debate form a discussion 
fellowship is fur- 
member sits 


of whether Rotary 
thered or slowed when a 
with the same group of fellows every 
week at a Rotary meeting [see Break 
Up the Cliques?, THe Rorarian for Feb- 
ruary]. 

4 prime purpose of Rotary is to pro- 
mote and encourage fellowship among 
its members. “Cronyship,” as the wife 
of one of our local Rotarians calls it, has 
its respected place in life, but it is essen- 
exclusive—and it is no asset to a 
It is a poor substitute in Rotary 
kind of fellowship that 
stantly tries to build an inclusive circle 
and acquaintances through 
association with new men each week. 

—ROLAND W. Ure, YMCA Secretary 

Secretary, Rotary Club 
Nashua, New Hampshire 


tially 
Club. 
for the con- 


of friends 


Cliques Weaken Club 
totary cliques are not only contrary 
tend to 


to our ideals, but they also 


weaken a Club. In spite of the ten years 
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Tokyo’s Most Famous Shopping Center 


my 


Opens Daily 10a.m.—7p.m. 
For Taxi Driver:5 K# 24 A EMRE 


Stuart Keate has in Rotary, he needs 
“basi Rotarian. The 
breaking up of cliques should be done 


training” as a 


on an international scale in Rotary. 
—JOSEPH M. GILLMAN, Rotarian 
Optometrist 

Chelsea, Massachusetts 


‘Be Genuine in Interest’ 

Society will always have cliques—too 
bad, too, because so many decent people 
are left out. But the genius of Rotary 
is rotation—it’s no place for the cliques 
[Break Up the Cliques?, THe RoTartan 
for February]. 

Then, too, a visiting Rotarian would 


certainly not be very welcome at the 
clique’s table because he would be keep- 
ing one of the old cronies away from the 
gang. This actually happens. The visi- 
glowered at like he 


tor is was an in- 


truder. And, of course, he is an intruder 
to the But is this Rotary? 


Let the boys meet on the golf course 


clique. 


or someplace else if they really want to 
know each other. But in Rotary let’s be 


interested in the other fellow and be 

genuine about it 
—N. Harry CHAMPLIN, Rotarian 
Clergyman 


Centralia, Washington 


Seat Members on Arrival 
My view is that no Rotarian should 


have the right premeditatively to segre- 


cADE 


Things Japanese 


TLE LLL LD, 


On the Opposite Corner of Hibiya Park 





areall here! 


Pearls & Jewelry 
Radios & Cameras 
Watches & Bags 
Dolls & Toys 

Silks & Textiles 
China & Silverware 
Furs, etc. 

Shipping & Packing 
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Special Rotary convention cruise 


to Japan—43 days from $906! 


Why not make your convention trip 
the vacation of a lifetime? 


OU CAN SAIL to Japan on P&O- 
Von s flagship Chusan, visit 
Honolulu and Hilo in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, explore Kobe on the lovely Inland 
Sea, use the ship as your hotel at the 
Convention, and have a delightful Eng- 
lish holiday at sea—all for as little as 
$21 a day on this remarkable cruise! 

The moment you step aboard Chusan 
you are in a new world. Worries fade. 
Cares disappear. Once you've unpacked 
there’s not a thing to do except have fun 

P&O-Orient’s posh Chusan is the 
largest and fastest cruise liner in the Pa- 
cific. There’s something different to do 
every minute of the day on board. The 
swimming pool brims with blue Pacific 
water. Thousands of feet of open deck 
for sun and games 

At night there are glittering parties, 
dances, concerts and movies. The serv- 
ice is impeccably British. Your meals 
are cooked by chefs trained in the great 
Continental traditions 

The company is good. This is a spe- 
cial cruise for Rotarians and their fam- 
ilies. You'll meet dozens of old friends 
and make dozens of new friends on 
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your way to the Convention. 
Cruise Itinerary 

Here is the schedule for Chusan’s spe- 
cial Rotary Convention cruise. Read it 
over. Then mail the coupon for free il- 
lustrated literature including deck 
plans, complete fare information, shore 
excursions and what you'll need in the 
way of documents. 

Sailing from Vancouver May 2nd, 
from San Francisco May 6th, from Los 
Angeles May 7th. 

Arrive Honolulu May 12th, sail May 
13th. A full day for surfing at Waikiki, 


~——-— MAIL COUPON FOR FREE LITERATURE —-——- 


P&O-Orient Lines 


Sirs: Please send me full information on your special Rotary Convention Cruise. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
t 
| 
| 
; Name 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


155 Post Street, San Francisco 8, California 
Att’n: Rotary Cruise Department 


a tour of the island and a Polynesian 
feast. 

Arrive Kobe May 2\st, sail May 
24th. Three and a half days for explor- 
ing this beautiful part of Japan. You 
can explore Osaka, Kyoto and Nara. 

Arrive Yokohama May 25th, sail 
June Ist. Your ship will be in port for 
the entire length of the Convention. 
Tokyo is just a half-hour’s ride from here. 

Arrive Honolulu, June 7th, sail that 
night for Hilo on the island of Hawaii 
where you can walk around in a vol- 
cano, roam through forests of ferns and 
pick your own orchids. 

Return to Los Angeles June 13th, to 
San Francisco June 14th, to Vancouver 
June 17th. 


State 





Smail Bros. Oil Co., Chicago Heights, Ill., serves thousands of 
motorists with Road Chief gasoline and oil products through 33 Road 
Chief stations located in Illinois and Indiana. Small Bros. also serves 
its covered employees and their dependents through a New York 
Life Employee Protection Plan, and the extra service of Nyl-A-Plan. 


‘Our New York Life Employee Protection Plan 


has helped reduce employee turnover!’’... 


SAYS RICHARD SMALL, President 
of Small Bros. Oil Co.“‘Our employees 
greatly value the security our plan pro- 
vides. They stay on the job, don’t have 
to look elsewhere for fringe benefits. 
We've just installed Nyl-A-Plan to 
help our people realize even more the 
benefits we offer.” 


Progressive companies like Small 
Bros. with four* or more employees 
are finding New York Life’s Employee 
Protection Plans an excellent way to 
help build morale, attract and keep 
high-grade people. These Plans offer a 
wide choice of valuable coverages in- 
cluding: life insurance, weekly indem- 
nity**, medical care benefits, and in 
most states major medical coverage. 


IMPORTANT EXTRA SERVICE! To 
help employees better understand your 
company benefits . . . to point out that 
your contributions to group insurance 
actually represent ‘‘tax-free income” to 
each employee, New York Life offers 
Nyl-A-Plan, a personal consultation 
service. What’s more, through Nyl-A- 
Plan, individual insurance for personal 
or business purposes may be obtained 
at lower-than-regular monthly rates. 
Talk to your New York Life Agent 


now. Or write: New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, New York 10, N. Y. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE 


wylie) 


Individual policies or group contract issued, depending upon number of employees and applicable state law. 
“Available in most states. ** Weekly indemnity not available in states with compulsory disability or cash sickness laws. 
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gate himself or anyone else in a Rotary 
meeting [Breal Up the Cliques?, THE 
Rotarian for February] 

A person who accepts an invitation 
to join Rotary on the erroneous assump- 


tion that he ‘comraderie of 


jOInNS a 


cronies” accepts the invitation on a 


wrong premise entirel\ 
[ propose that Club members who get 
to a me 


eting early be ushered to Table 


Number One (all tables in our Club are 


numbered) and succeeding tables be 

n order of members’ arrival, with 
table service on a first-come-first-served 
basis. This would eliminate the possi 
bility of 


utomatic” gravitation of the 


“old cronies” to a “club meeting” of 
their own. This 


members to sit together w 


would, in fact, force 
ithout regard 
to their seeking each other out with un- 
deviatir egularity In the process, 
every member might end up having 
more friends in the C 


otherwise 


ub than he might 


-LES R. WALKER, Rotarian 
Steel-Brush Distributor 
Kent, Ohio 


Voral Force’ 


igreement with Ivan Hill 


“Coexistence 

I am not in 
when | says coexistence is at 
best a prolonged period of determining 
the ultimate winner.’ To my mind, co- 
existen tself is the very basis of the 
Rota! movement, as is evident from 
the principles of classifications laid 
down in the Constitution of Rotary In 
ternational. The membership of a Club 
is a cross section of the society which 
coexist 

Coex e is not sitting on the fence, 
but is in itself a moral force and is the 
essence sligious movements. We 
believe in Panchsheel, 
and I 


tiona ovement the 


plead that an interna- 
stature of Ro- 
tary no ilragged into the 
of the cold war. Let the 


it is his creation. 


cesspool 
politician 
handle the mess, for 

The best way to propagate the moral 
force of Rotary and thus combat Com- 
munism Is t ach the community In 
which we live answer correctly only 
questions in The Four-Way 
truth?” and “Will it 
better friendships?” 


two of 
Test: s it the 
build goodwi ana 
B. M 

Plywood Distributor 


Bo? ay Suburban We 


Sapat, Rotarian 


st), India 


‘Fright behind Cold War 

Yes, it certain s high time “to fight 
the cold r,” as Ivan Hill writes in THE 
RoTaRIAN for December. 

If there is any real backing of our 
Rota motto Self,” 


in has to make up his mind 


“Service above 
every Rotarii 
and do wl he personally can do in the 
fight against the cold war. Take it for 
granted that the [Continue don page 50] 
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is 1 encourage and foster the ideal of 
service as o basis of worthy enterprise 
and, in particulor, to encourage and 
foster: 


First. The development of acquaint- 


ance as an opportunity for service; 


Second. High ethical standards in 
business and professions, the recogni- 
tion of the worthiness of all useful oc- 
cupations, and the dignifying by each 
Rotarian of his occupation as an op- 


portuz.ity to serve society; 


Third. The application of the ideal 
of service by every Rotarian fo his per- 


sonal, business, and community life; 


Fourth. The advancement of inter- 
national understanding, goodwill, and 
peace through a world fellowship of 
business and professional men united in 
the ideal of service. 


This Rotary Month 


NEWS FROM 1600 RIDGE AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


TRAVEL ...is the theme of this Special Issue and on many 

pages you will find its joys and rewards temptingly de- 
scribed. But there is one pleasure that comes only to the 
Rotarian traveller: the rich experience of making up at other 
Rotary Clubs. So—when you travel, whether regionally or 
globally, take along the "Official Directory," the book that 
tells you the meeting times and places of all Clubs. Your 
Club Secretary can purchase a copy for you at the Central 
Office. 


PRESIDENT. Following a brief round of Rotary visits in Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, and Texas, and after 
dispatching administrative matters on his desk in Evanston, 
President J. Edd McLaughlin and his wife, Pearle, were to 
leave, via air, for England to attend the RIBI Annual Con- 
ference in Bournemouth, April 13-16. Upon returning to 

the U.S.A. on April 18, the President has on his schedule 
other Club visits in New York and Wisconsin before depart-— 
ing for the International Assembly and the Convention 

(see below). 


CONVENTION. Nearing finai form are plans for Rotary's 52d 
Annual Convention in Tokyo, Japan, on May 28—June 1. When 
the curtain goes up, every effort will have been made to make 
this the most colorful and entertaining Rotary Convention 
ever held. For a preview of Convention entertainment and 
hospitality features, see Host Club Executive Committee 
Chairman Kiyoshi Togasaki's article on pages 22-24....Note 
re: "Rotary Identity Card" for Tokyo Convention. These cards 


replace a visa on passports of those attending the Conven-— 
tion, but they must be validated by Japanese consular offices 
in those countries where a visa normally must be obtained for 
travel to Japan. 


ASSEMBLY ... INSTITUTE. On May 3 another international gather- 
ing of Rotarians will open at the Lake Placid Club in Essex 

County, N. Y. The International Assembly, it will bring to- 

gether incoming District officers for an eight-day session of 
study and planning....At the same site and same time will be 
held the Rotary Institute, an informal discussion forum com— 
prised of present and past officers of Rotary International. 


ASSEMBLIES. In Rotary's 267 Districts, Governors are com— 
pleting plans for District Assemblies, the meetings they hold 
with incoming Presidents and Secretaries in their Districts. 
The purpose of these meetings, held in April and May, is to 
inform incoming Club officers and to co-ordinate District 
activities for 1961-62. 


MEETING. On April 27-May 2 the RI Board will meet at the 
Central Office in Evanston, Ill., U.S.A. 


ADD TWO. To the number of countries and geographical re- 
gions in which there are Rotary Clubs add Reunion and Soma-— 
lia. Reunion, an overseas department of France, is an island 
in the Indian Ocean, some 400 miles east of Madagascar. The 
new Club there is in Saint-Denis, the capital. Somalia is 

an independent republic on the East Coast of Africa. The 

new Club there is in Mogadiscio. Rotary Clubs are now in 

122 countries and geographical regions. 


VITAL STATISTICS. On February 27 there were 10,853 Rotary 
Clubs and an estimated 504,000 Rotarians. New Clubs since 
July 1, 1960, totalled 157. 





About Our Cover 
and Other Things 


WE WONDER whether all our readers know the place of 
rice in this world. It is life to millions. Walk this afternoon 
down the shop-house streets of Asia and you will see the 
family gathered around the table in the back of the shop— 
eating rice. Bowls held under chins. Chopsticks conveying. 
Go to the barrios of the Philippines hidden in the coconut 
palms and banana trees. Rice is the staple. Rice yellow with 
saffron maybe—rice straight from the most magnificent rice 
terraces anywhere. And what is this song the children sing 
with such joy? Why, it’s Plan-ting Rice. Go to Latin Amer- 
ica and after the soup with those big garbanzos in it, what 
do they bring you? Arroz for sure, arroz con pollo likely. 
Rice with chicken. 

Rice is life to millions . . . in China, India, Japan, and 
Pakistan, which are in this order the largest producers, and 
in many other places. Rice is earth’s Number One cereal, 
far outstripping wheat. 

Our cover salutes the padi worker, the planter of rice the 
world around, the man or woman or child who spends much 
of his life forcing the green sprout into the potent muck 
and coming back three months later to reap and thresh it. 
The scene here is Indonesia, fifth in order of the rice grow- 
ers and a land lavishly endowed with rich soil, veins of 
minerals, and 86 million people (557 of whom are grouped 
in 17 Rotary Clubs). 

One of those Rotarians is Christiaan 0. Arsjad, of Sur- 
abaia in East Java. “Chris,” as his Rotary fellows call him, 
was born and raised in Indonesia, is managing director of 
a company which imports and distributes machinery, has 
a wife and two children, and takes pictures “only for fun 
and for memories.” With this picture, a 35-mm. transpar- 
ency which he exposed in his Agfa Ambi Silette, he won 
third place in the “This Is My Country” class of the 1959-60 
Rotary World Photo Contest. He took the shot at a point 
between Bandung and Cheribon in West Java. Congratula- 
tions and thanks, Chris. 


THIS, as labelled, is a travel issue. Travel broadens if you 
let it. Travel narrows the terrifying gulfs in human under- 
standing when good people travel. That's rationale enough 
for such an issue, isn’t it? And as we O.K. the last pages we 
warmly thank all who helped us, and we send down the hall 
to the young man who drew the Issue Editor assignment, 
and as such dreamed up and pulled this all together, our 
special appreciation. Assistant Editor Herb Pigman, go 
home now, get some sleep—and lay some plans to go and 
see those ten famous streets someday. . And Art Editor 
Frank Follmer, it’s a lovely issue. Amazing how the crude 
editorial concept acquires form and organization and beauty 
as you bring artists, pencil lines, and colors to the problem. 


WINNERS of “The Book That Changed Me Most” Contest 
were to be announced in this issue. Sorry, but we have to 
go over to the May issue with them. Watch for them. They're 
great! 


—Tue Eprrors 
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I HAVE OFTEN walked down these streets and 
each holds for me a certain romance, a remembrance 
of old adventures and a promise of new ones. | re- 
member some for their beauty and some for their 
bustle, some for their restaurants, others for their 
shops; some for their colorful citizenry, for their at- 
mosphere which varies each from the other; and 
some for the splendor and the sweep of their vistas. 

Who, standing for the first time at the Place de la 
Concorde, where Marie Antoinette once stood for a 
tense moment before losing her head to the Revolu- 
tionaries, and looking up that majestic boulevard, 
the Champs Elysées, so broad, so leafy green with 
chestnut trees in Springtime, with the airy splendor 
of the Arc de Triomphe floating on the rise, has not 
felt his heart expand? And what of the first day of 
Spring when the tables are out in front of the cafés, 
the goat carts are full of children, and the Rond 
Point is crowded with chic ladies carrying long um- 
brellas and boulevardiers in rakishly tilted Hom- 
burgs, flowers in buttonhole, new season in the 
heart? 

Rome’s Via Veneto is different. It is less romantic 
and more cynical. Known familiarly as ‘The 
Beach,” it is a place to sit at the outdoor cafés and 
watch the stream of Roman humanity flow by. Each 
group—the film people, the art colony—has its own 
haven, its own nest of tables on the sidewalk, in- 
cluding the tourists, who favor Doney’s alongside 
that famed luxury den the Excelsior Hotel. One of 


the treats of Rome, a city that has many, is break- 
fast outdoors at Doney’s: juice squeezed from 
oranges up from Sicily, crusty pastries freshly baked 
and served under glass, and steaming black coffee 
guaranteed to awaken the deepest dreamer to the 
glories of Rome. 

But I walk with equal pleasure down Hono- 
lulu’s Kalakaua, the most sophisticated boulevard 
in the mid-Pacific. Here you can walk barefoot car- 
rying a surfboard, or in a white jacket wearing a lei 
and be in style either way. Out from the bamboo 
screens that seclude the night spots come the com- 
pelling sounds of Pacific music. The lights on the 
decrepit wagons of the lei stringers cast an eerie 
green glow and the mynah birds in the breadfruit 
trees cackle in the Polynesian night. 

How different it all is from the Chandni Chowk, 
halfway round the world in India. The Chandni 
Chowk is perhaps the world’s most fascinating thor- 
oughfare, a maze of astrologers, stray cows, Sikh 
temples, flower markets, curbstone vendors, all of 
which are sent scattering periodically by the appear- 
ance of a bell-clanging trolley car which is itself 
brimming over with humanity. Long before the 
British built New Delhi, the Chandni Chowk was the 
main thoroughfare of the capital, down which em- 
perors paraded atop elephants 

Other boulevards are equally wondrous in their 
way. Here, then, are those I pick as My Ten Favorite 
Streets. 


Streets, like people, have distinctive personalities. Here a 


widely travelled author picks those which he would rank as... 


My len l’avorite 
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East meets West on Tokyo's Ginza, a boulevard ablaze with neon advertising 
and where traffic barrels along even faster than in a Western city. The stores 
look Western, and escalators carry customers between floors. Smart 

windows display kimonos and obis in dazzling colors. You 

can stop in a restaurant that serves beef that has been fed beer and 

massaged all its life, and you can buy a whole headpiece that will transform a 
lady into a geisha girl just like that. 


(Continued on ner 
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Venice has 1,100 

streets, but the one 

nobody forgets is the Grand 
Canal. You come into it 

by ocean liner, by 
motorboat from the rail- 
road station, by ferry 

from the Lido. But 

most of all you sail 

along it by gondola. Among 
the great palazzos 

lining the Grand Canal 

are those where Browning 
lived and died, 

where Verdi composed 
Rigoletto, where Napoleon and 
Byron and Ruskin stayed 
when they, too, were 
tourists, and where on 
festival days barges 

and gondolas sweep down 
in great fleets remindful of 
the days when Venice the 
Republic was queen of 

the seas. 
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When you step out along Santo Cristo 

Street in Old San Juan, you walk along a cobbled 
alley of colonial Spain. The stones 

themselves, shining blue in the sunlight, 

came to Puerto Rico as ballast in a treasure galleon 
centuries ago. By Government decree the 

facade of every house remains unaltered. But 
behind the iron grilles and the bal- 

conies lives a new Puerto Rico: 

stunning shops that look like a tropical Madrid, patios 
green with bamboo and banana, lotus blossoms 
floating in pools. At the street’s end 

you see a tiny chapel erected to the 

memory of a jockey who was saved 

when his horse tumbled over the cliff and 

into the sea. 
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The most fascinating street in Bangkok, Thailand, 
has no name at all. Just pick almost any 

canal or klong. There are homes and shops, both 
permanent and floating, on the klongs. 

Silk weavers here produce the magnificent 

Siamese silk. Betel nuts and coconuts, noodles, and 
coffee are sold by boatmen and by boatwomen 

who wear delicate lampshade-type hats 

now popular in salons of the West. You 

can buy a spirit house or an orchid plant and watch 
a family having a bath in the klongs of Bangkok. 


On the Champs Elysées in Paris (left) walk the high- 
fashion ladies, the tourists, the high-stepping poodles, 
and, in times of war and war’s memorials, the 
parading armies. I like the famous cafés on 

the Champs when on a bright Spring day the tables 
appear like new grass and the world of 

warmth and sunlight is renewed. 


(Continued on nezt page) 





Rome’s café-bordered, hotel-lined 

Via Veneto, also known as “The Beach,” 
begins at the Villa Borghese, a 

park filled with giant umbrella pines 
and clopping horses. Then 

it runs downhill. 

past this gantlet of outdoor 

tables where people watch people and 
sit and sip their Campari, a 

bitter aperitif. Finally 

the Via Veneto curls and runs 
headlong into the Piazza Barberini. 
a square with a splashing 

fountain and a maelstrom of traffic 





Everything is orderly and beauti- 

ful in New Delhi, the capital built 

by the British. But in Old Delhi nothing is 
orderly and everything is color- 

ful. The most famous street 

is the Chandni Chowk, where emperors 
once rode in howdahs along the canal which 
flowed through the center of the street 

as recently as 1910. Now 

there is neither a canul nor an emper- 

or, but the street is a mass of colorful 
humanity. Periodically the nar- 

row, clanging trolley, hardly 

visible under its cluster of riders, 

scatters the cows and people and dis- 

turbs the peace of the 

curbside vendors. 


King Kalakaua Avenue is the 

main street of Waikiki, the pleas- 

ure center of Honolulu. It is a street 
of palms, of swank hotels, of handsome 
shops filled with goods from the 
bazaars of the East, and 

of modern drugstores wher: 

you can buy a grass skirt, a ukulele, 


or ham and eggs with toast and poha jam. 
You don’t need shoes on Kalakaua, 

and a wet bathing suit is 

alright, too, and so is a muumuu, 

the shapeless sack left by the mission- 

aries as a legacy to Polynesia, U.S.A. 





The Florida in Buenos 

fires is perhaps the most 
distinctive street in South 
{merica, a street 

designed for the stroller. 
Closed to traffic, il 

is crammed with coffee 

houses and with shops 

that sell magnificent 

leather handbags, gloves of 
porcupine, and fur coats of nutria, 
the Argentine fur. 

And it is a street on which to 
view the Portenos, the 

people of the port, at 

their best. 
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I know I am home when I walk down New York City’s 

Fifth Avenue. I like it best of all when Summer comes and 

the flags hang limp and the girls are in their crisp 

dresses and their short white gloves and their enormous straw 

handbags and their sunglasses. Tourist busses roll up the avenue and 
visitors peer at the old mansions and hear of the moguls 

who once lived in them. Other travellers promenade the mall at 
Rockefeller Center and photograph its wonders, but 

I walk along the avenue and then I am home. 
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oy ‘THE JOURNEY of your dreams is to visit 
South America, don’t stop dreaming. Because even 
a you never get there, you couldn't dream. about a 
re exciting and beautiful land, a fascinating com 
of jungle and modern cities, Old World tran 

y and 20th Century hustle. 

_ this is a dream you can make come true, 
‘comfortably, and economic: ally, by jet. The 
pcut the travel time of piston-engine planes 

ft in half—a boon to those who must budget 

ays as well as their money. Excursion rates 

uth. America fares as low as, and in soms 

}lower than, those for travel] in any other 

the world. As an example, vou can now fly 

Spied trip from New York to Buenos Aires for $550 
or from San Francisco to Biienos Aires for $723. 

It’s a big continent, Scuth America, the fourth 
largest in the world, with most of it stretching south 
of the equator. A dream trip around it runs the 
gamut of travelling pleasures. Where are tl 
mountains more majestic than the Andes? Wher: 
are there cities with more beautiful parks and 
streets and buildings? And where are there more 
satisfying delights of food and music and entertain 
ment? 

I have been visiting the ten republics and three 
colonies in South America for a quarter of a centur 
and with each visit my enjoyment and appreciation 
of them increase. I like returning to places that have 
brightened my life and given me fond recollection 
I havevbeen enlightened and enthralled and aston 


1ere 


ished and excited by the sights and people of South 
America, and I know that the next time I go there 
it will happen all over again. 

For me the starting point of a South American 
sojourn is usually Caracas, Venezuela, though occa- 
sionally I stop off in Port of Spain, Trinidad, on my 
way south. This British colony, site of the capital of 
the Federation of the West Indies, includes Fast 
Indians, Chinese, Spanish, French, Portuguese, and 
calypso-singing Negroes. Here you can walk on a 
lake without sinking in. It is Pitch Lake, a 285-foot- 
deep body of asphalt. From it has come the paving 
for some of the most famous streets in the world 

It’s only ten miles or so from Trinidad to the coast 
of Venezuela. Into this country at the top of South 
America you could put Texas—with room left for 
Minnesota. Caracas, its capital, has more than one 
million people, and most every Caracan you talk 
with will tell you proudly that his city was the birth- 
place of the great liberator Simon Bolivar. The 
house where he was born is still there—near Plaza 
3olivar. 

You get the best view of Caracas by riding the 
cable car, or teleférico, to the top of Mount Avila 
And when you are surfeited with the view, you don’t 
have to descend to eat since there are restaurants 
and the Hotel Humboldt up there. If I lunch on the 
summit, then I have dinner in the city at the Centro 
Venezolano-Americano, where the Venezuelan 
dishes are excellent. A favorite night spot is a 
French club called Mi Vaca y Yo, meaning “My Cow 
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and I.” Besides its floor show, which is usually good, 
there is an added feature: a cow ambles across the 
dance floor every hour! 

A little more than an hour from Caracas, via air, 
is Maracaibo, a fast-growing city built on the shores 
of Lake Maracaibo. This is an oil city, its hundreds 
of wells producing some 2 million barrels daily. It is 
also an air-conditioned city, with stores, theaters, 
restaurants, and offices comfortable on the hottest 
days. You'll not regret including it on your itinerary. 

Is Colombia on your dream tour? Lying just west 
of Venezuela, it is the only country in South America 
with both Atlantic and Pacific shores. Its capital, 

Sogota, is synonomous with culture and learning, 
and to see its universities is alone worth a visit. 


Medellin, the nation’s second city, has nearly 10,000 4 
x aA 
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industrial establishments making products that 
range from shoes to steel commodities. It also has \f 
orchids as beautiful iny I have ever seen, and its i! ia ttl 
palm-fringed Nutibara Plaza is a masterpiece of 
landscaping be A 0 0 

Only four hours 1 t from the northern tip of 
South America beauty of another kind: a city 
carved out of wasteland on a jungle plateau. It is 
Brasilia, the new capital of Brazil and the newest 
city in the world. The dream of Juscelino Kubit- 
schek, ex-President of Brazil and the first tenant of 
the new Presidential palace, and of Oscar Niemeyer, 
Brazilian architect who helped design the United q 
Nations headquarters in New York, Brasilia ds a 

By S. ROGER WOLIN 


growing metropolis without major industries, its 


is, 
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One of the world’s most beautiful cities, Rio de Janeiro lies on a 
narrow strip of lund between mountains, a bay, and the Atlantic 
Ocean. At left in this aerial view is Copacabana Beach, and 
curving alongside it is Avenida Beira Mar, its luxury hotels and 
apartment buildings as modern as others anywhere. The cone- 

ped peak in the background is famed Sugar Loaf, its top, 
reached by cable car, affording a magnificent view of the city.... 
(Right) Through the center of the business district of Caracas, 
Venezuela, runs Avenida Bolivar, named in honor of the great 
Liberator, Simén Bolivar, who was born in Caracus. The 20- 
story twin towers on opposite sides of the avenida comprise 
the Civic Center Siméon Bolivar, colonial in its design. 


only business being the myriad functions of govern- 


ment and the commerce of serving the needs of 
Government employees. 

This capital city excited interest right from the 
beginning, and today its visitors are increasing 
faster than its hotel accommodations. So—it is best 
to have confirmed hotel reservations. 

If you were to travel from Brasilia to Rio de 
Janeiro by motorcar, you would be three days en 
route. By jet: one hour and 25 minutes. In Rio I 
follow a small ritual that always gives me pleasure. 
I stand on the curving mosaic sidewalk bordering 
the world-famous Copacabana Beach and look far 
down its magnificent length. After scores of visits 
there I am still awed by its beauty. 

Fronting on the Copacabana are hundreds of lux- 
ury hotels and apartment buildings, while at one end 
of it is a picturesque rocky crag and at the other 
Sugar Loaf peak, rising some 1,300 feet above the 
sea. From the mosaic walk I also see, towering over 
the city, the famous statue of Christ the Redeemer 
atop Corcovado (Hunchback) Mountain. 

Rio is a gay city, its Carnival being one of the gay- 
est in the world. Held just before Lent, it turns the 
city into a colorfully decorated world of costumed 
people who sing and dance in the streets. Everyone, 
Brazilian and visitor alike, falls under the spell of 
the Carnival. 

The largest industrial center on the South Amer- 
ican Continent is only a half-hour jet trip from Rio. 
It is Sao Paulo, the “Chicago of South America.”’ One 
of the world’s fastest-growing cities, its population 


is now above 3,200,000. Circling this “city on the 
move” are scores of industrial plants, many of which 
[ passed on a recent motor trip from Sao Paulo to the 
seaport of Santos. On both sides of a new freeway, 
for mile after mile, were automobile, electronic, and 
home-appliance factories 

But there’s more to Sao Paulo than bustle and 
business. The Paulistas have an excellent Museum of 
Arts, fine restaurants and theaters, and a beach, the 
Guaruja, that rivals those on the Italian and French 
Rivieras. An hour away from Sao Paulo by bus is 


{ Peruvian silversmith shapes a design in a vase. The main 
streets of Peru’s large cities have many quality silver shops. 





Santos, the world’s largest coffee port. It is a resort 
center, and the sea food there is mighty good. 

Most people who travel a great deal, whether for 
pleasure or part of their work, have places that 
are special to them. Montevideo, the charming cap- 
ital of Uruguay, is special to me. As your jet glides 
in, look at the surrounding plains. You’ll see groves 
of trees planted not in straight rows, but in pleasing 
crosses, crescents, and even in the initials 
of the owner. Why? For no other reason except the 
obviously esthetic one. A pattern makes a prettier 
grove. Uruguayans like to do things differently. 

Besides being a city of sidewalk cafés, Montevideo, 
in the words of one traveller I know, is “statue and 
monument happy.” The two you should see are La 
Carreta (The Cart), depicting a ranch-to-ranch ped- 
dler of pioneer days, and La Diligencia (The Stage- 
coach), both by sculptor José Belloni. 

When you jet from Montevideo to Buenos Aires, 
the capital of Argentina, you are flying what is prob- 
ably the shortest jet route in the world: 160 miles 
across the Rio de la Plata. A cultural center of 
sophisticated people, Buenos Aires has long been 
known as the “Paris of America.” Its Museum of 


patterns 


Fine Arts is the largest in the country, and its Tea- 
tro Colén is reputed to be the largest opera house 
in the world. Portefos, as its residents are called— 
it means port dwellers—are extremely hospitable. 

Once out of the restaurants, museums, and shops, 
you have Calle Florida to stroll, the city’s main shop- 
ping thoroughfare. Or the Avenida 9 de Julio, its 
400-foot width making it the widest city boulevard 
in the world. I like to promenade both. To hungry 
strollers, this note: steak is tops in this city, and 
costs less than I have ever paid elsewhere. 

To sea-food devotees I recommend almost any 
Chilean restaurant, whether in Santiago, Valparaiso, 
or Vifa del Mar. If lobster or shrimp is your dish, 
you won’t be disappointed. Another “must” in Chile 
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is a rodeo, a combination of horsemanship and 
music. The guasos, or cowboys, strum guitars and 
sing as well as they ride. 

As one jets north, the first stop is Lima, capital 
of Peru, though many travellers, bent on seeing all 
the South American republics, include on their itin- 
eraries Asuncion, Paraguay, and La Paz, Bolivia, 
both worth visiting. But Peru must be on your 
dream tour, for it is an absorbing country for the 
traveller and archaeologist. The Inca ruins at 
Cuzco and the “lost city” of Machu Picchu, 8,000 
feet in the Andes, are, in the opinion of many travel- 
lers, the most overwhelming sights in South Amer- 
ica. Of Machu Picchu, discovered in 1911, it has 
been said: “To know it is to find the hidden roots, 
the still undeciphered key to American man.” 

In Lima the best way to get around is by taxi 
it’s so inexpensive. Hire one by the hour for $2 o1 
so and see the University of San Marcos, the oldest 
university in the Americas. 

Before leaving South America you should see the 
beautiful churches of Quito, Ecuador, walk the city’s 
steep streets, and enjoy some of the generously 
spiced native dishes. About three hours by air from 


this city on the equator are the Galapagos Islands, 
a part of Ecuador. They have a wonderful climate, 
strange birds, and turtles that weigh more than 500 
pounds. As a side trip, remember the Galapagos 
This is only one dream tour of South America; 
there are others. That’s why so many travellers 
visit it again and again, as I do. The variety of this 
land is endless and compels its visitors to return. 


Pre-Lenten carnivals (left) in South American cities are 
colorful affairs, with dancers like these in Montevideo. . . . 
(Below) Tourists in Buenos Aires, Argentina, visit the halls 
of Congress—then pause outside to take some photographs. 
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The Tokyo International Trade Center will be the scene of two spectacular shows, 
a ball, and all plenary sessions for Rotary’s first Convention in Asia next month. 


The entertainment planned for Rotary’s 
Convention next month promises to be the 


most spectacular ever presented in Japan. 


Dance and gesture reign supreme in traditional Kabuki drama. 


OS ial has come to Tokyo. The willows green 
the river banks and in the parks the cherry trees 
have burst forth in clouds of pink and white, filling 
the air with a fragrance that awakens every heart 
to the eternal wonder of the season. 

This beauty now fresh upon our land and its 
capital is one of the many reasons why Rotary’s 
52d Annual Convention, which begins here on May 
28, will be one of the greatest in Rotary history. 
Tokyo, we think, provides a magnificent setting for 
the first Rotary Convention held in Asia. It is the 
largest city in the world, a blend of East and West, 
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By KIYOSHI TOGASAKI 
Chairman, Host Club Executive Committee; 
Rotarian, Tokyo, Japan 


the center of Japan’s finance, education, industry, 
and entertainment, the home of more than 9 million 
people 

But the setting is more than Tokyo alone. It is 
ill of Japan. And to view the lakes and mountains 
and splendid shrines of this island nation, to stroll 
through its gardens and parks, to savor the excite- 
ment and charm of its cities and towns, is reason 
enough, many say, to come to Japan. That a visit to 
this land can be combined with so great an experi- 
ence as a Rotary Convention is an opportunity won- 
derful to contemplate. I sincerely hope—and I 
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speak for more than 16,000 Rotarians and their 
families of Japan—that you will take part in this 
great international gathering. 

The hospitality, I promise you, will be the very 
best ef which we are capable; and the entertainment, 
which draws upon the classic and modern arts of 
Japan, will be the most spectacular ever presented 
in Tokyo. So we plan and hope, anyway. 

First let me tell you about the entertainment. 

On Sunday evening, May 28, in the Tokyo Inter- 
national Trade Center, a vast, pillarless dome on 
Tokyo Bay, the curtain will rise on a lavish produc- 
tion entitled Welcome to Japan. Twenty-four Japa- 
nese ballerinas will dance to an opening theme 
especially written for the show. Then 200 young 
violinists of grade-school age will fill the stage. 
There would have been 1,000 if the stage were large 
enough! 

You will watch a performance by Shinto dancers, 
their slow, precise movements in sharp contrast to 
the vigorous Lion Dancers who will follow them. 
Amid a setting of cherry blossoms an orchestra of 
40 koto and 20 bamboo flutes will fill the hall with 
traditional and modern music of Japan. To bring 
you the color of Japan’s festivals, the famous fire- 
men of Tokyo, dressed.in their colorful regalia of 
old, will perform hair-raising stunts atop a bamboo 
ladder. After a dance and ceremony by geisha girls, 
the lights come up on the renowned Takarazuka per- 
formers, an all-girl troupe which will thrill you with 


The dazzling Nichigeki girls will help kick off the Sunday show. 


four popular scenes from the repertoire they pre- 
sented to audiences in America and Europe. The 
Takarazuka Theater in Tokyo is world famous for 
its elaborate shows and splendid stage settings, and 
for the beauty of the Takarazuka girls, who excel 
not only in traditional Japanese drama but also in 
delightful performances of Western favorites such 
as The Merry Widow, Lilac Time, and Chocolate 
Soldier. Perhaps you saw them in the motion pic- 
ture sayonara 

If you have seen the precision dancing of the 
Rockette Radio City Music Hall in New York 
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City, you will know what to expect when the daz- 
zling Nichigeki girls—100 in all—take the stage on 
Sunday night. Later you will be amazed by the 
incredible water tricks of Shochikusai Tenkatsu, 
and you will laugh as a trio of comedians go through 
the movements of mochi tsuki (pounding of rice to 
make rice cakes), just as millions of Americans 
laughed during their recent television appearance 
there. Minutes later the thunderous art of Japanese 
drum beating will rock the hall, and then, for a 
beautiful and melodic finale, the nation’s leading 
artists will transport you 
through the four seasons 
on the wings of Japan’s 
loveliest folk songs. 
Truly, it will be an eve- 
ning long remembered. 
On Wednesday eve- 
ning, May 31, the Con- 
vention hall will again 
be the scene of brilliant 
entertainment designed 
to bring you the essence 
of Japan’s performing arts. Fifteen musicians and 
four dancers present the ancient Court music of the 
country. Then costumes of the ages will be presented 
in chronological sequence. Three representative 
scenes from the Kabuki theater, including a per- 
formance by the Fuji Musume—the Wisteria Girls— 
promises to be a visual treat. The pace quickens with 
a sword dance by the Shinkokugeki Troupe, an ex- 
citing scene portraying the fierce courage of Japan’s 
feudal knights, the samurai. 

You will hear folk songs for children and see the 
famous rice-planting dance and other folk dances. 
The finale, I predict, will leave you breathless. One 
hundred dancers of the Shochiku Opera of Tokyo 
will transform the stage into a swirl of light, color, 
and movement, and they will be followed by a 
dancing team of 200 in flower hats. Because of the 
variety of these unique programs, it is probable that 
they will be shared with others through television. 

The panorama of entertainment, of course, extends 
beyond the Sunday- and Wednesday-night shows. 
There is Tokyo itself, with its museums, parks, 
theaters, hundreds of night clubs and restaurants 
which feature every form of entertainment and 
every national cuisine, fine stores, amusement parks 
and a zoo with a sleek monorail, 4,000 coffee shops, 
and a baseball park where you'll discover fans who 
rival the enthusiasm of the old Brooklyn Dodger 
faithful. So that you may explore and enjoy Tokyo’s 
attractions, no Convention features are scheduled 
on Tuesday afternoon or evening. 

There will be two entertainment features during 





Japan’s performing firemen: an opening-night heart-stopper. 


the President’s reception and ball on Monday night, 
May 29, in the Convention hall. Special events for 
the ladies during the Convention include demonstra- 
tions of flower arranging and the tea ceremony, 
fabric displays, and a fashion show sponsored by 
the Tokyo Department Store Association. A model 
Japanese home is being constructed in a building 
next to the Convention hall (local firms are build- 
ing it free, just a friendly gesture), a home which 
the ladies ean visit to their heart’s content 

You won’t want to miss a single one of the plenary 
sessions. Miss Michiko Sunahara, one of Japan's 
leading opera stars, will sing during the plenary 
session on Monday. One of her three numbers will 
be from the opera Madame Butterfly. An original 
drama, Rotary Mythology, unfolds on Tuesday 
May 30, and on Wednesday you will be treated to a 
recital by Miss Hiroko Nakamura, a 17-year-old con- 
cert pianist. The musical interlude of the final ses- 
sion on Thursday, June 1, brings to the stage the 
Tokyo Mixed Chorus of 100 voices under the leader- 
ship of Nobuaki Tanaka. We think you will like the 
entertainment. 

It is hoped that we shall be honored in the first 
plenary session by the presence of His Imperial 
Majesty the Emperor and Her Imperial Highness 
the Empress. It is also hoped that other members 
of the imperial family will attend some Convention 
events. It would be an unprecedented honor for 
Rotary. 

The House of Friendship, traditional and always 
beautiful meeting place for Rotarians, will be in the 
famous Imperial Hotel in downtown Tokyo, a 
30-minute ride (special busses will be provided) 
from the Harumi District of Tokyo Bay where the 
Tokyo International Trade Center is located 

Hospitality? Whether you arrive by sea or by air, 
Rotarians of Tokyo and neighboring Clubs will be 
there to extend the first hand of welcome 
as interpreters, to help you in any way 
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are touring Japan before or after the Convention, as 
many plan to do, you will find Rotarians out in force 
to greet you wherever the train stops—even if only 
for a few minutes. And in those cities where there 
are overnight stops, Clubs are planning special wel- 
comes and entertainment 

To every pre-Convention registrant will go an 
invitation to be entertained by Japanese Rotarians 
Many of us are learning a second language so that 
we can talk with you in your native tongue. We 
are learning popular songs in English, and the 
Rotary favorites, and we are translating our most 
popular Rotary songs into other languages in the 
hope that they will be carried home to other Clubs. 

No event in recent years has received as much 
attention and as much coéperation from the city of 
Tokyo as has the forthcoming Convention. Your 
Convention badge will be your key to the city. 
Hotels and transportation firms have joined whole- 
heartedly in an effort which ensures the comfort 
and enjoyment of all Rotarians attending. Added 
to this vast effort is the invaluable help and codépera- 
tion of the 400 Rotary Clubs of Japan, for which we 
of the host Club are most grateful 

Underlying the brilliant entertainment and the 
warm hospitality of the forthcoming Convention, of 
course, is the significant fact that, for the first time 
in Rotary history, East and West are coming to- 
gether on such a grand scale. It will provide a rare 
opportunity for international fellowship which this 
3o-troubled world so much needs. I look forward 
to seeing you in Tokyo 


{ sleek monorail glides through Tokyo's Ueno Park, site of 
museum, a z00, an aquarium, and famous Toshogu Shrine. 
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Doorway 
to Japan - 


rd 
-the Kyokan 


A world of gracious living 
and superb service is yours 
when you step across the 


threshold of a Japanese inn. 


By FRANC SHOR 


Inviting gardens surround many ryokan. This is the Konishi-Bekkan in Nikko. 


I HAVE BEEN in Japan a score of times since 
World War II and I have travelled its islands from 
tip to tip, but it was not until a happy accident in- 
troduced me to a Japanese inn that I really began 
to know that lovely country. 

The ryokan, as the people of Nippon call their 
native-style hotels, are much more than ordinary 
hostelries; they furnish food and shelter, of course, 
and superb service, but these things can be found 
everywhere in Japan. The real charm of the ryokan 
is that it offers the visitor a chance to live as the 
people of the country live, and to learn and share 
the customs of a culture where gracious living is 
as important as having a roof over one’s head. 

Japan is enormously popular with tourists these 
days, and it was that very fact which produced my 
introduction to the native inns. I arrived in Tokyo 
at a time when half a dozen international conven- 
tions had jammed the excellent Western-style hotels, 
and I had to choose between a ryokan and a hotel 
two hours’ drive from Tokyo. Having experienced 
Japanese traffic, I would gladly have bedded down 
in a bathtub rather than endure that daily trip, and 
reluctantly I accepted a night’s lodging in Tokyo’s 
Tsukiji-en, with a promise that a regular hotel room 
would be available the next day. 

The modern room was available the next day, but 
I wasn’t. The beauty, the charm, and the warm 
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friendliness I experienced that first night in the 
Tsukiji-en made me a ryokan devotee for life. I 
made the Tsukiji-en my home in Tokyo, and when 
I travelled Japan I sought out its counterparts in 
every city and village. Some were more elaborate 
than others, some more modern, but always the 
warmth and charm were there, and always the sense 
of being part of the country I was visiting. Most 
important, always I was made to feel that I was 
welcome, that it was important to my hosts that I 
had come to Japan, and that I had chosen to share 
their own way of life. 

The Tsukiji-en was on a crowded, narrow street 
a few minutes’ walk from the Ginza and the center 
of Tokyo’s business district. Its front door was low, 
and I had to bob my head to enter. I slipped off my 
shoes and put them with the dozen other pairs on 
the concrete floor. My stockinged feet felt cold— 
and that was the last time I felt a chill in the 
Tsukiji-en. 

A charming maid, clad in colorful kimono and obi, 
handed me a pair of slippers and motioned me to 
sit on the straw-matted floor of the foyer while she 
helped me put them on. She laughed with delight 
when she found how much too small they were, and 
busied herself finding a larger pair. The biggest in 
the house left a couple of inches of my heel trailing 
overboard, but by that time I was laughing too, and 
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In a Japanese inn you are greeted by a bowing and smiling maid 
who helps you remove your street shoes and put on soft slippers. 


we chatted merrily, neither understanding a word 
of the other’s language, as I shuffled behind her to 
my room. 

The room didn’t have a number, it had a name. 
It was called “Miko” and it deserved a name, be- 
cause it had a personality. We stopped in front of 
the low rice-paper door, and Kimi, the maid who 
came with the room, slid it open and motioned for 
me to kick off my slippers. I did, then ducked and 
stepped across the threshold. 

I looked around me and knew I was home. The 
Japanese are almost incapable of making anything 
that isn’t beautiful, and their dwellings are a prime 
example of their taste. The room called “Miko” 
might have been a chamber in the home of any 
Tokyo businessman or doctor or teacher. Nothing 
in it, at first glance, looked like it belonged in a 
hotel. For a moment I stood uneasily on the tatami 
—the padded straw mat which covers the floor— 
trying to shake the uneasy feeling that I had blun- 
dered into a private home. 

Kimi corrected that feeling at once. Four cushions 
surrounded a low lacquer table in the center of the 
room. Gracefully she knelt and pulled one of them 
back for me to sit on. I was in a private home, her 
gesture said, but it was my home. 

There was little furniture other than the table. 
In one corner was a lacquer dressing table, perhaps 
two feet high, with a tiny mirror. In a shallow 
alcove, called a tokonoma, hung a scroll, delicately 
painted in an Autumn scene. Beneath the scroll was 
a graceful flower arrangement. 

Soon the door slid open again and there was Kimi 
with a tray bearing a cup of steaming tea and a 
gayly decorated plate of sweetmeats. She offered me 
an oshibori, a carefully folded steaming-hot towel 
with which to wipe the dust of the streets from my 
face and hands. 

Kimi knelt beside the table while I finished my 
tea, then rose, spoke to get my attention, and slid 
back a set of doors. 

There, in an alcove, was a complete concession to 
Western ways! A bamboo-topped table and two 
rattan chairs, a washbasin, a sparkling new tele- 
vision set, and an air conditioner. The air condi- 
tioner was set into a sliding glass wall which looked 
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on a tiny garden. The garden was even narrower 
than the alcove, yet it seemed to draw the whole 
room outdoors. There were clumps of bamboo and 
a profusion of green plants, carefully raked gravel, 
oddly shaped rocks piled one upon another, a moss- 
covered stone lantern, and a tiny stone carving of 
three monkeys beside a minuscule pool 

With the aid of a phrase book I carefully phoneti- 
cized a request for dinner in my room. Kimi got it 
the third time around, and whisked away. Shortly 
she reappeared and placed a heavy iron skillet on an 
electric hot plate in the center of my table. Then, 
kneeling as she did every time she entered or left 
the room, she softly closed the door and went for 
the food. 

The plate on which she brought the raw materials 


























Meals are served in the room in a ryokan, the maid preparing 
the food at your table. Sliding screens open to reveal the garden. 


for my sukiyaki was a work of art. Thin slices of 
beef, crisply fresh vegetables, and transparent 
noodles were arranged in a superb composition. I 
almost hated to see it disturbed, but when she 
cooked the dish in front of me, deftly adding the in- 
gredients one by one with precisely handled chop- 
sticks, the delight of the aroma was a more than 
satisfactory substitute for the visual pleasure. And 
when I tasted it, dipping each bite into the raw egg 
she broke into a translucent blue bowl beside my 
plate, I forgot about the lesser pleasures of the eye 
and nose 

Dinner over, Kimi removed the dishes and cook- 
ing utensils. I read for a while, wrote a few notes, 
and then, just as I was wondering where I was going 
to sleep, Kimi reappeared. 
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From another alcove she brought two thick quilts, 
called futons, and spread them on the floor. Kimi 
eyed my six-foot-two frame speculatively for a mo- 
ment, then added two more crosswise at the bottom. 

lean sheets came next, then two more 
yped as coverings. I have never slept 
fortable bed. 

ing, however, I had to have a bath. 
part of Japanese life; and every eve- 
I returned to the Tsukiji-en, Kimi urged 
but firmly to the steaming tile room 
ished myself with warm water from 
essels, then carefully rinsed the suds 
x myself into the sunken tub of tepid 
es away the cares of the day. It was 
; you might think to persuade Kimi 
h my own back and really preferred 
u alone, but when I emerged from 
carefully wrapped in the fresh ki- 
is Waiting for me each evening, care- 
a woven wicker basket, she was 
back the fusuwma and see that I 

1 bump my head. 


ips, kept you too long in the Tsukiji- 
e hundreds of such ryokan in Japan, 
more than a score of them. They had 
the Kaneiwaro Bekkan in Kyoto 
kan at lizaka-Yuno, the Akanko-so on 
the Yamagataya in Sapporo, where a 
1 as slender as a willow sang German 
unese while she served my breakfast 
oup, rice wrapped in sheets of sea- 
teamed fish. Some were expensive and 
tonishingly cheap. All were spotlessly 
every one a traveller was made to feel 
zed 
ome inconveniences to life in the 
have telephones, but few have 
ing operators. Frequently you will 
ich knows no tongue other than its 
nd everyone anxious to help, though, 
nese words, a little pantomime, and a 
good can work wonders. 
nese-style plumbing may be inconvenient 


Daily cares drift away in the Japanese bassu. Soaping and rinsing, 
with or without the maid's help, is done before you relax in the tub. 
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The living room becomes a bedroom at night. Several thick quilts 
called futon are spread on the matted floor, the tatami, then comes 
a pair of sheets, and finally a soft cover. It's solid comfort, 


to Westerners. Most of the more modern ryokan 
have Western-style facilities, of course, but there are 
still some where a slit in a tile floor awaits you. Even 
these, however, have flush boxes, and are scrupu- 
lously clean. If you are concerned, it is better to look 
before you register. 

For men who plan to spend several nights in 
Japanese-style inns, particularly anyone whose age 
or waistline or both may be over 40, loafer-type 
shoes are a blessing. You don’t have to bend over to 
untie them each time you enter the ryokan, and you 
can step into them at the door on your way out with- 
out embarrassing creaking. It is wise, too, to bring 
soft-soled slippers. 

A few inconveniences, true, but quickly forgotten. 
You will carry away many a memory of your days of 
Japanese-style living, but the minor difficulties will 
not be among them. When you walk out the door of 
your ryokan, there will be someone there, nearly 
always a kimono-clad maid, to tell you good-by. It is 
not seemly for a guest to depart without a heartfelt 
sayonara from a member of the household. 

You will return that most meaningful of farewells 
—‘since it must be so”—and you will mean it. And if 
you travel to know others, and to learn a little of 
their way of life, and to share it, you will be glad for 
your ryokan days. 
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French and Italian crews are boring under Western Europe’s Pee 


highest peak to build a highway tunnel linking France and Italy. 


\\ HEN, more than 160 years ago, leading Swiss 
scientist Horace de Saussure proposed boring a high- 
way tunnel under the lofty Alps, Europe’s savants 
thought the great man had lost his senses. 

But today De Saussure’s project, like many of 
Jules Verne’s schemes for voyages beneath the sea 
and into outer space, is not considered so impracti- 
cal. As a matter of fact, the Swiss scientist’s grand- 
scale plan to link France and Italy with a direct 800- 
mile route between Rome and Paris is now becom- 
ing a reality. 

When it is completed, the world’s longest auto 
tunnel will pierce 15,781-foot Mont Blanc, highest 
peak in the snowy Alps. It will be located at an alti- 
tude of over 4,000 feet and will extend seven and 
two-tenths miles—four times as long as New York's 
famed Holland Tunnel, which links Manhattan and 
New Jersey, and three and one-half times as long as 
England’s famous Mersey River Tunnel at Liver- 
pool. 

Two armies—one French, one Italian—compris- 
ing hundreds of skilled men—engineers, geologists, 
construction workers, “sandhogs,” and others— 
have been boring into opposite sides of the Alps with 
the intention of meeting in the middle. By last De- 
cember, when activity was suspended for the Winter, 
each group had drilled one and one-half miles. 
Money is being furnished by a French concession 


company and an Italian concession company, both 
Government controlled and partially Government 
financed, which will operate the tunnel jointly and 
collect tolls. If all goes well, the first car will roll 
through sometime in 1963. 

When completed, the Mont Blanc project will con- 
nect two world-famed ski resorts—Chamonix in 
France and Courmayeur in Italy. Geneva, Switzer- 
land, is only 50 miles northwest of Chamonix, and 
will be on the Rome-to-Paris route. 

Much more important than the engineering 
achievement itself is the fact that the mountain tun- 
nel will become a vital link in an all-weather route 
through the Alps themselves, which constitute a 500- 
mile-long barrier of ice and rock that has cut off 
France from Italy. Oddly enough, even now this 
mountain range is almost as difficult to cross in 
Winter, when heavy snows block the Alpine passes 
for five to six months of the year, as it was when 
Hannibal’s elephant-mounted armies invaded Italy 
via the Alps. 

Now it will be easy for motorists to drive directly 
from France via Switzerland to Italy without bother- 
ing to make the long, circuitous detour around the 
Mediterranean coastline, as many drivers are forced 
to do six months out of every 12—a saving of 195 
miles on the route between Paris and Rome. Only 
three railroad tunnels—Simplon, St. Gotthard, and 
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On the French side of 15,781- 
foot, glacier-laden Mont Blanc, 
the tunnel begins at the end 
of the winding road barely dis 
cernible in the forest at left. 
The near-by town is Chamonix. 


By ARTHUR R. PASTORE, JR. 


At the Italian end of the 
tunnel, agile earth-moving 
vehicles scoot in and out. 
The Italians depend entire- 
ly upon such equipment to 
handle the debris from tun- 
nel blasting; the French 
haul it out on rail cars. 
Early in ’61 an avalanche 
destroyed barracks at the 
Italian end of the tunnel. 





Mont Cenis—are open to rail traffic on an all-year- 
round basis. To use these, motorists must put their 
autos on railroad flatcars for shipment through the 
tunnel. 

But all this will be radically changed when the 
Mont Blanc Tunnel] becomes a reality. Then drivers 
will speed through Mont Blanc in 15 minutes all 
year round. Because of this great boon to tourist 
travel, thousands of German, Scandinavian, Dutch, 
and Belgian travellers will find it easy to drive down 
to Italy and enjoy their vacations along the sun- 
drenched Mediterranean coast. And Italians in 
Summer and Winter will have a quick motor route 
to Paris—even to London someday if the proposed 
tunnel under the English Channel materializes. 

Travel and resort officials predict that the new 
tunnel will be felt as an economic spur to all Europe 
as thousands of tourists from all over the globe take 
advantage of this highway to motor all over the face 
of Europe—still managing to do it in the short space 
of a two- or three-week vacation. 

The man behind the Mont Blanc 
Tunnel project is Count Dino Lora 
Totino, a wealthy Italian promoter 
who has constructed funicular rail- 
ways on the Matterhorn and who 
recently built the main span of a 
cable-car lift over Mont Blanc. 

Discontent with decades of talk 
about a tunnel (in the last century 
or so, there have been 20 separate 
proposals for a tunnel under Mont 
Blanc), one day in May, 1946, Totino dug into his 
own pocket and started digging into the Italian side 
with his own crew, hoping that action might cause 
the slow wheels of Government machinery to turn. 

By the Summer of 1947 he had progressed 1,000 
feet and had obtained the backing of the Italian 
Government. France, however, which had always 
looked upon the Alps as a defense barrier, was not 
so enthusiastic. All work stopped. 

But Totino had won his point. Now he spent sev- 
eral years getting the countries to agree and begin 
ratifying agreements on the financing of the huge 
project. According to the present plans, it will cost 
28 million dollars to build the tunnel. France has 
voted to put up $17,142,000 and Italy $8,870,000. The 
near-by Swiss city of Geneva and the Canton of 
Geneva—which will benefit from increased tourism 
—are furnishing more than 1% million dollars. 

Count Totino and the French and Italian engi- 
neers engaged in the project at first believed it 
would be a tunnel diggers’ dream, due to the vertical 
rock-formation layers, which make boring rela- 
tively easy.-But there have been plenty of problems. 
There is always -the danger of falling rocks. The 
outer layer of the mountain is composed of soft 
schist filled with water rivulets. Water courses to 
the outside along one side of the tunnel floor. 

On the French side, an enormous drilling machine 
moves up against the rock face and simultaneously 
bores 140 holes 13 feet deep in five minutes. The ma- 
chine backs away, the holes are packed full of dyna- 
mite, and the charge is exploded. The broken rock is 
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loaded on narrow-gauge freight cars which carry 
the debris out to the mouth of the tunnel. 

The Italians use the same general principle of 
drilling and dynamiting, but instead employ porta- 
ble pneumatic drills wielded by hand, and trailer 
tractors rolling on rubber tires haul the rubble away. 

The timetable of tunnel construction is always at 
the mercy of Nature’s whims. Early this year, for ex- 
gmple, 10 million cubic feet of snow avalanched, 
crushing two wooden workers’ barracks at the 
Italian end of the tunnel and killing four caretakers 
within the buildings. 

The tunnel will have two traffic lanes, with a con- 
crete divider between and sidewalks for mainte- 
nance and auto-repair crews. Fluorescent lights will 
illuminate it. There will be emergency parking 
spaces cut into the walls at intervals, gasoline sta- 
tions inside the tunnel, and emergency crews on the 
alert around the clock so that stalled cars do not 
prevent a smooth traffic flow. 

One of the biggest problems to be faced is the 
fresh-air supply. If not properly ventilated, the tun- 
nel could become a carbon-monoxide nightmare— 
causing many fatalities—so huge fans will be in- 
stalled to drive fresh mountain air through ducts 
beneath the roadway and to suck out motor fumes. 

To meet the high cost of construction of the tun- 
nel, a $9 toll will be charged on medium-sized Euro- 
pean cars, more for heavier autos. This is not so 
high when one considers the 195 miles saved, the 
time factor, and the elimination of the hairpin Al- 
pine curves that tax a driver’s nerves. The builders 
hope to recover their original investment in 30 years, 
if not before. 

The tunnel may be open to long-haul freight car- 
riers, particularly at night. In this way, trucks can 
haul about 500,000 tons of freight annually between 
different countries of Europe. 

To motorists, the direct tunnel route will save an 
average of six hours of difficult mountain driving in 
the Summer months and as much as 18 hours’ driv- 
ing time in the snow-blocked Winter months, when 
Alpine passes are virtually snowbound. By compar- 
ison, a motorist travelling at 30 miles an hour could 
zip through the tunnel in an incredible 15 minutes. 

For mountain enthusiasts, the underground high- 
way is not only the world’s longest auto tunnel, but 
it also will link up with a cable-car system which 
takes sight-seers, tourists, and skiers on a dizzy ride 
over yawning mountain chasms to the world-famed 
ski resort of Chamonix, skirting over the Aiguille du 
Midi, a glistening glacier 11,500 feet high in the 
Alps. To complete the ski circuit, another cable-lift 
railway on the Italian side of Mont Blanc connects 
the Italian mountain glacier of Dent du Gent to the 
French aerial cable car on the opposite side 

If mountain scenery is your whim, it will be en- 
tirely possible to move from France to Italy, glacier- 
hopping, enjoying the amazing Alpine view, while 
your car is shipped through the mountain by truck 

All this might have surprised the imaginative 
Jules Verne—to say nothing of Horace de Saussure, 
the Swiss genius who in the 18th Century envisioned 
the tunnel under Mont Blanc. 
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KEY TO A TRAVEL KINGDOM 


By ROY H. PARK 


Editor-in-Chief, Duncan Hines Institute, Inc. 
Rotarian, Ithaca, N. Y. 


ics TO, Mr. and Mrs. Traveller? And in what direction 
and by way of which? 

Wherever and whatever, you are bound to experience at cer- 
tain times each day that ancient physiological condition known as 
hunger which the poets have called sharper than the sword or 
thorn and yet “the best sauce.” 

How you satisfy your hunger as you travel can spell delight 
or disaster. Will you take it from one who has been privileged 
to dine in many countries that eating around the world can be 
completely delightful even on a modest budget and that there is 
almost no reason why it shouid be disastrous for anyone? 

Certainly you're going to travel with your head. Certainly 
you're going to travel with your heart. I say: travel with your 
taste buds. Let them have a chance at the local culinary produc- 
tions wherever you go and you will discover another key to the 
kingdom of travel. 

Now, first, remember that you can trust the waiters in good 
restaurants. If you don’t know what a dish is, even though the 
menu is in your language, it’s best not to decide on your own. 
If you don’t know the language, it’s wiser still to let a waiter take 
you in charge. You will find that most waiters in most countries 
take pride in their work and are eager to please visitors from 
other lands 

Now, what direction—and what’s your dish? Sea food? If it 
is, then England belongs on your itinerary, for among its spe- 
cialties are Colchester oysters, mussels, lobster, and salmon that 
has no equal—whether cold, grilled, or poached—except, perhaps, 
that of Norway. And the Dover sole is perfectly cooked and 
served. Other excellent dishes include tasty thick mutton chops 
—the Briton’s favorite— steak and kidney pie, and cheese 
(remember the Stilton). Apple tart, or apple and currant tart, 
can’t be surpassed. Actually, they are deep-dish pies. In London, 
Simpson’s-in-the-Strand, The Ivy, or the Savoy Hotel serve some 
of Britain’s best food. 

France is the mecca of the gourmet. Omelettes, souffles, wines, 
cheeses—these are what the French cuisine is made of. Paris 





abounds with excellent restaurants—Maxim’s, Tour 
d’ Argent, Laperouse, the Berkeley Hotel, and Lucas- 
Carton. Some of the best (and less expensive) meals 
can be had at the smaller, family-run places for 
which Paris is famous. Everyone has favorites, and 
you'll discover yours, too. A suggestion: try pressed 
duck or France’s famous bouillabaisse. 

Italian food ranks high with travellers. You may 
not relish baby octopus, but try melon with the 
wafer-thin ham, prosciutto. It’s different and deli- 
cious. Try, too, some kind of pasta, fruit, cheese, and 
wine. In Rome the places to go are the Capriccio for 
elegance, the Fontanella for Italian specialities, and 
the Hostaria dell’ Orso for entertain- 
ment as well as excellent food. 

German food is on the substantial 
side, but who can resist eating rich 
Kuchen topped with whipped cream? 
Certainly not the ladies. The venison, 
Rhine River salmon, mountain trout 
boiled in herbs and served with drawn 
butter, or tender white asparagus in 
butter—all aré tempting dishes. And 
German rye bread should be a part of 
your lunch or dinner. In West Berlin 
the Ritz Restaurant is famed for exotic 
Oriental foods. In Munich the Schwarz- 
walder-Weinhaus is one of the oldest 
and most famous restaurants in this 
city of good dining. 

Greece, Turkey, and other countries 
of the Mediterranean region feature 
baklava (a honey and nut cake dessert ) 
and, of course, shisk kabob (skewered 
lamb). Turkish pilaf—rice cooked with 
currants, pine nuts, and spices—is a 
favorite with tourists. 

Probably the most exotic food is that of India. For 
many, Indian food means curry, chutney, and Dar- 
jeeling tea. But it is also salmon steak, dipped in a 
chick-pea batter and chopped mint, and fried in deep 
mustard oil. And it is delicious roast chicken. Do 
you think of deep-fried whole-wheat bread, or 
whole-wheat bread stuffed with minced cauliflower 
and chives as Indian dishes? They are—and tasty. 

Lamb in yogurt is typical Indian fare, as are deep- 
fried onions and cornmeal bread, which bread is 
kneaded with shreds of green peppers, onions, and 
chopped fenugreek leaves. And Indians dote on 
brown-sugar cakes with pistacchio. They like car- 
rots in tarragon and their deep-fried marinated 
cucumbers are unlike any you have ever tasted. If 
you like gooseberries, Indian chefs have a wonderful 
way of serving them. They wrap them in steamed 
cakes of ground, dried mushrooms. The Hindu reli- 
gion, which predominates in India, requires that its 
orthodox followers be vegetarians. 

Most foods of the Orient are akin to each other. 
In Indonesia, the Glodok, the Chinese quarter of 
Djakarta, claims the finest Chinese foods outside the 
mainland. A real tempter is babi saté—pork dipped 
in savory sauces, skewered, and broiled over char- 
coai. The Japanese call it teriyaki and add soy sauce 
to the marinade. In Vietnam is served a wonderful 
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charcoal-broiled chicken and prawn fritters, called 
tempura in Japan. Rice is universal in Asia. 

In Hong Kong you can get Mandarin, European, 
and other cooking. Few cities offer such a variety of 
foods. Most travellers prefer the Chinese dishes, 
such as sharkfin soup, sweet and sour pork, suckling 
pig, and Peking duck. Cantonese dishes are the spe- 
cialties at the Tai Tung and Kam Ling restaurants. 
If you want a soda or some ice cream, stop at the 
Dairy Farm. 

Is Rotary’s Convention in Tokyo in your plans? 
It is for thousands of Rotarians and their families 
who will come from around the world to experience 


In the ryokan of Japan a maid prepares tempting sukiyaki right in your room. 


an adventure not only in international friendship 
and understanding, but also in the enjoyment of 


good food. 

Tokyo has many excellent restaurants and hotel 
dining rooms. Among them are those of the world- 
famed Imperial and Nikkatsu hotels; Chinzanso’s; 
Shioya’s, where they serve suimono (clear) soup, 
pickled vegetables (salad), ripe persimmons, and 
green tea and excellent tempura, the name for all 
deep-fried dishes; the Tokyo Kaikan for sea food and 
many other dishes, too; and the Sukiya-ro for 
sukiyaki dinners. Tokyo also has French, German, 
and Italian cooking when you want a change from 
the Japanese cuisine 

Behind the Ginza, a fabulous street, are small 
shops which specialize in barbecued chicken. And 
everywhere are the sushi shops which serve sand- 
wiches. Sushi sandwiches are cold rice with raw 
tuna, squid, or boiled shrimp (or other fish) with a 
dab of horse radish. Some have a cube of egg on 
top, some are stuffed with bits of egg and vege- 
tables. Some travellers say the place to go for sushi 
is the Ozushi Restaurant in the Shimbashi district. 
There you will also get ika—small and savory cuttle- 
fish; sayori—white fish; and ehi—shrimp, which is 
dipped in boiling water before cleaning 

Japanese salads are different from those of most 
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other countries in that they are made almost en- 
tirely of vegetables that have been cooked in 
advance. There are two kinds—pickled and vinegared 

and both are served with salad dressings. Suno- 
mono is salad in vinegar sauce. 

There are many distinctive Japanese vegetables to 
try: daikon white radish; takenoka — bamboo 
sprouts; seri — Japanese parsley; moyashi — bean 
sprouts; and nasu—eggplant. 

It takes some time to get used to sashimi—raw 
fillet of fish. Tuna or sea bass sashimi, dipped in hot 
mustard and soy sauce, is considered by many 
visitors an ideal hors d’oeuvre. But take heart, 
since lobster is available in any season and is King 
of the Sea in Japan as elsewhere. 

On a train, or at the theater, a wrestling match, 
or other public event, you will be introduced to 
bento. It is usually cold rice, a slice of fish, a slice 
of egg roll, knotted seaweed, lotus root, burdock, and 
carrot—all flavored with soy sauce and sugar. The 
most sophisticated can be seen, after the intermis- 
sion curtain goes up, calmly munching on the last of 
their bento in their seats. It is always served with 
green tea 

Do you know the Japanese custom of preparing 
food in cookers at your table? All foods cooked on 
the table are called nabemono. Japanese-American 
restaurants serve one type of nabemono dish—suki- 
yaki. In Japan you will also be served muzidaki, 
which is also meat and vegetables, but is cooked in 
broth and then flavored in individual sauce dishes. 
Sukiyaki is flavored in the cooker. The charcoal 
cooker is also used to keep dining guests warm in 
cold weathe1 

4 word about Japanese soups. They take much 
skill in the making. They should always be praised, 
since they are invariably praiseworthy. There are 
two kinds: suimono, the clear soup, and misoshiru, 
the thick, heavy soup. Sometimes sake, the rice 
wine, or dry cooking sherry, is used in soups for 
flavoring. If you are not fond of soup, but do like 
oys stew, it’s on Japanese menus for the Japanese 
like it, too. Do try it. 

Japanese beverages include a fine grade of beer 
and stout. Perhaps you are acquainted with one of 
their exported beers—Kirin, Asahi, or Nippon. The 
national drink is sake, usually served warm in a 
small cup. It’s a warming drink, but a word of cau- 
tion. There is also shochu, which is distilled from 

sweet potatoes. So don’t ask for rice 
sake. Incidentally, the custom is to 





turn the cup over if you wish no more. Another 
nationally popular beverage is a delicate green tea. 
It is served without sugar, cream, milk, or lemon, 
and one usually doesn’t ask for any of these. 

If invited by a Japanese to dine in his home, 
accept by all means. The Japanese formal dinner 
is highly ceremonial, and the epitome of courtesy 
and graciousness. Your host will carefully guide you 
through such a meal. Concerning the table setting, 
don’t expect to see a knife. Knives are never used, 
nor are they asked for by guests. 

Should you travel outside Tokyo and visit Kyoto, 
it will be an unforgettable experience to eat in one 
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of the temples there. On!y vegetarian meals are 
served, and they are delicious and satisfying. 

Dining in Japan can indeed be a memorable ex- 
perience. Drink the tea. . . eat with chopsticks. In 
Japanese restaurants they use half-split-type chop- 
sticks, called waribashi. They are used once and 
then thrown away. You will receive courteous 
instructions in using them, and before you know it 
you will have expertly mastered the art. And sit on 
a cushion at a low table; it’s comfortable. Observe, 
too, every movement and the way of serving, since 
it all has meaning. 

Rome... Paris... Lucerne... Tokyo—no matter 
where you are travelling there are a few general 
practices to follow to make the most of your dining 
experiences. First, I recommend getting a good 
guidebook, such as the Michelin Guide so widely 
used in France. These books usually have rigid 
standards that must be met to qualify a restaurant 
to be listed. You will find them on sale at book 
stores, or in your hotel. 

Next, avoid overindulgence of new and unusual 
foods. Many tourists, upon becoming distressed, are 
certain they are suffering from food poisoning, or 
some other intestinal upset, whereas they are simply 
paying the consequences of overindulgence. 

I suggest, too, that you travel and dine with a 
relaxed, unworried frame of mind. Too many travel- 
lers become preoccupied about eating “safe’’ foods 
Is this-or-that vegetable ‘safe’? Is this water 
“safe”? Remember this: millions of tourists travel 
in lands around the world every year, and they 
enjoy themselves and return horne the better for 
their travels. 

So— immerse yourself in the country you are 
visiting, and you can do that, in part, by eating the 
choice foods of the region. Good appetite! 





MASTER TRAVELLER 
All Ready for 
A WORLD JOURNEY 


How much luggage would you need for a round-the-world air trip, 
and what would you pack? To find the answer, this Magazine sought out 
Earle F. Opie, one of the most travelled businessmen anywhere, and per- 
suacled him to pose with all his needs for such a jaunt. 

Aside from his topcoat and optional equipment such as his miniature 
binoculars, midget radio, camera equipped with telescopic lens for un- 
posed shots, and a battery recorder on which he tapes such exotic sounds 
as Arab street cries and tribal singing—all of which he carries onto the 
plane—travel veteran Opie for personal needs requires only a half-filled 
suitcase weighing about 20 pounds to go around the world. He also must 
carry business supplies. 

During a lifetime in which he has travelled hundreds of thousands of 
miles by rail and 1,500,000 miles by air, first as a salesman and now as 
president of Weber-Costello, manufacturer of maps, globes, chalkboards, 
and art materials, the Chicago Heights, Illinois, Rotarian has learned, like 
all old travellers, to carry only necessities. 

Earle Opie’s travels in nearly 100 countries qualify him to give advice. 
Usually accompanied by Mrs. Opie, he’s travelled by train through Russia, 
by car for 2,000 miles through Uganda and the Belgian Congo (where a 
three-ton hippopotamus charged a boat in which he was crossing a river), 
and has shot 10,000 color pictures of such scenes as the Taj Mahal, 
Tahitian beaches, and Tokyo's Ginza. 

He works hard on his trips, but also finds time to tape-record a stream 
of richly detailed “Travelletters” which are mimeographed and sent to 
a long list of friends and customers. 

“Travel light,” he urges, “and do your own laundry.” At the end of 
a dusty day, Earle Opie steps into the shower fully clothed and washes his 
drip-dry clothing as he bathes. Dining in many lands, he pops a water- 
purification tablet into his glass, avoids uncooked vegetables, prefers 
fruits he can peel. He’s quick to take a milk of magnesia or dysentery pill. 

Planning a trip, he arranges contacts by letter, makes sure of reserva- 
tions, passport, visas, shots, travellers’ checks, budgets days and antici- 
pated expenses on a chart, spacing week-ends to advantage. He carries 
plenty of one-dollar bills, little gifts for overseas friends, buys souvenirs 
sparingly and has them shipped home. He sees the standard tourist sights 
first, then fills in free time by going back to the places he liked best. 

Most important,” says Rotarian Opie, “is to adjust to a country, to 
resolve not to become irritated because it’s not like your own. If it were, 
you wouldn’t be there, would you?” 
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SET TO LEAVE, Rotarian Opie wears a dark drip-dry suit and carries 
a gabardine topcoat. His light, nonrigid glass-fiber suitcase will hold 
this drip-dry clothing: a dark suit and slacks, pajamas, change of 
underwear, two pairs of socks, four handerchiefs, five ties, three 
dacron-cotton shirts. He also packs a rolled-up felt hat, plastic rain- 
coat, toilet kit, electric razor with current converter, folding slippers, 


sunglasses, lightweight rubber-soled shoes, Scotch tape, soap 
laundry), alarm clock, aspirins, Mentholatum, milk of magnesia and 
water tablets, dysentery pills, cleaning fluid. He's remembered his 
passport and Rotary Club banners, camera, film (enough for the trip), 
tiny binoculars, shirt-pocket radio, compact tape recorder, extra tape, 
telephoto camera lens for aerial shots and candid, unposed photos. 


for 
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What Frenchmen Think 


Here is an article, by a Frenchman, which may fill some of 
our readers with indignation, some with glee, and some with 
ennui. And here is a reply to it, by an American, which may 
also bring mixed reactions. 

But there's really no reason for anybody to get emotional 
about this. Here are two Rotarians, each honestly and 
candidly reflecting his own point of view, whether or not it 
is typical of his countrymen’s and whether or not it is factual 
as you understand the facts. Both certainly are seeking 
international understanding as all Rotarians are supposed 
to do. 

How this symposium came to be is a story in itself. Some 
months ago, at a meeting of the Rotary Club of Austin, 
Texas, U.S.A., a member recently returned from Europe 
expressed the view that Frenchmen hate Americans. The 
Club's International Service Committee, headed by Ray E. 
Lee, wondered if that were true—and decided to research 
the subject. Writing to 28 Rotary Clubs in France, the 
Committee asked if there was any truth in the charge. Back 
came the replies—18 of them. Some expressed great hurt 
that anyone should ask the question, or should use the word 
“hate.” A few denied any basic discord between the French 
and American people. But the great majority of the letters 
expressed dissatisfaction, and one of them that seemed to 
sum up all of these came from André Ruegger, of the 
Rotary Club of Ouest de Paris, and it is this letter we 
present here.—The Editors. 


BY ANDRE RUEGGER 


pes are Americans who are clear-sighted, 
courageous, and friendly enough to ask, “Do the 
French people hate us?” 

Such frankness, such an effort of honesty, de- 
serves a frank and honest answer. 

In fact, I do not think that the French people hate 
the Americans. But it might be worse than hatred, 
for the misunderstanding is more serious than just a 
spell of pique. If I had to express it in one sentence, 
I would say: It might be worse than hatred because 
most Americans do not understand anything, and 
do not want to try to understand anything, about 
France and the French people. 

This irritation has not always existed. Until re- 
cently, the average Frenchman was truly and deep- 
ly sympathetic toward the Americans. He admired 
their energy, their frankness—even if sometimes 
brutal—their gayety, and their optimism. He felt 
very close to them in their great struggle against the 
prairie, the Indians, and secession. 

In 1918, when the fighting Americans were wel- 
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A SYMPOSIUM 


comed with such enthusiasm, there was a demon- 
stration of the kind of profound joy -and sincere 
friendship that one saves for those who come to 
share in one’s most difficult times. The fighting 
Americans were, from then on, adopted and assim- 
ilated into the French family. 

Then suddenly the war was over. Bloodless, ex- 
hausted, downtrodden, France thought the time had 
come for a rest. 

But a new furor replaced that of shells: the furor 
of words—a flow of words—hammered by all the 
diplomats of the world on a very delicate structure: 
that of peace. 

As their American friends left, the French per- 
ceived in the general hurly-burly the strange echo 
of a reality of which they had been completely un- 
aware: that of the Americans’ home politics. Sud- 
denly, without any reason comprehensible to the 
French intelligence or sensibility, certain of these 
policies led the Americans to abandon their recent 
allies and even to forget all about them. They were 
disapproving Woodrow Wilson, making Clemenceau 
powerless, calling back their own representatives 
and replacing them by “observers,” and selfishly 
closing themselves off by what they called isolation- 
ism, 

Because the noise of words prevented him from 
thinking clearly, the average Frenchman felt then, 
in a confused way, that something was changing in 
the world. He did not understand why his close 
American friend of yesterday did not prevent that 
from happening. 

But a true affection is not so easily destroyed. 
The Frenchman did not become sour toward the 
Americans. Only, when ‘they-were—mentioned, he 
did not smile in joyous friendship any more; he 
knitted his brow and pondered. 

Then he heard about the prosperity, the fantastic 
industrial development, of the United States. The 
French man in the street was not envious. He was 
not jealous. The American relative remained a 
member of the family. But he had become a rich 
relation, and had picked up a defect common to all 
lucky people. He will never understand that, for 
his less fortunate relations, the form of his care has 
a much greater importance than its dollar value. 

Up until World War II, anyway, he did not pay 
much attention to France, and relations between the 
two countries were neither good nor bad; they prac- 
tically ceased. 

The French man in the street became sour during 
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Andre Ruegger 


‘... through the windows of the 
bus, he will perceive the man 

in the street . . . as he would 

a curious animal. ... ’ 


4ndré Ruegger and a partner manufacture 
most of the seats for French autos. He served 
in World War I as a fighter pilot, in 1944 as 
an alderman of Paris. He is the founder of his 
Rotary Club: Ouest de Paris. He has travelled 
extensively in Europe and the United States. 


Ray E. Lee 


... the French man in the street 
... rudely shrugs, waves his 
hands, and shouts . . . at us when 
we are there as tourists... .’ 


Ray E. Lee, vice-president of an insurance 
company in Austin, Tex., is a former manag- 
ing editor of two Austin newspapers. He 
served the U.S. Army in Europe as a foreign- 
affairs adviser and for two years was First 
Secretary of the U. S. Embassy in Pakistan. 





World War II. He suddenly understood that he was 
thrown into the conflict lacking the necessary arms, 
and he felt that his English ally had, until the very 
last moment, preferred business to military prepara- 
tion. Then Britain’s first defeat and subsequent 
retreat were bad blows for France, which was al- 
ready wounded. 

The average Frenchman did not accuse the Amer- 
icans. He had never expected them to interfere in 
the conflict; the American statesmen’s declarations, 
it must be pointed out, far from awakening any 
hope in the French people, were fully reassuring for 
Hitler. So that, when he thought of the Americans, 
the average Frenchman no longer even knitted his 
brow. He just shrugged and said, “They don’t care.” 
He was then in the very depth of the hardship of 
occupation. 

Always before, victor or defeated, wounded, 
crippled, burnt, frozen, always he had fought. But 
never had he felt that terrible moral torture: a com- 
plete feeling of impotence. 


T ue, suddenly, America gave hope to the 
French people. Destiny, on Pearl Harbor Day, had 
changed its course. 

In France, the fondness for the Americans, which 
was only dormant, woke up and became enthusi- 
astic. One expected anything from them, thought 
that they were capable of the impossible, and ex- 
pected them to come the following month. 

Many montis went by, never-ending months dur- 
ing which the situation became worse and worse. 
Meanwhile, of course, the unreasonable hopes were 
dispelled, but confidence in America was never 
questioned and, above all, never did the affectionate 
feeling of friendship diminish. 

This feeling burst out during the “liberation,” and 
the French peopie rushed toward the Americans to 
welcome them with even more fervor than they had 
in 1918. The American officers and soldiers who 
were then invited by French families will never 
know what problems the parties which were given 
for Americans posed. But never were invitations 
made with such generosity. 

Then came the German surrender. During the 
negotiations which followed, France was, to put it 
gently, less than well considered. 

America, then, inspired by General George C. 
Marshall, decided to help financially the weakened 
countries, which were now threatened by Com- 
munism. Technically this plan was a success. But 
its dehumanization by the necessary red tape pre- 
vented it from having any effect on bettering the 
morale of the French, in particular. 

For the last 16 years the political relations be- 
tween France and the United States have been nei- 
ther good nor bad. But whoever in France takes 
time to think, discusses, generally courteously, 
sometimes violently, the political attitude of the 
United States. 

One is sorry to see that, since it holds a position 
of world leadership, the United States for 40 years 
never had a policy which matched its power. It has 
increased the chances of another war, weakened or 
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offended its allies, abandoned strategic positions, 
and let innumerable peoples—which the civilized 
world had gradually led toward progress—fall again 
under the yoke of ferocious local tyrannies. 

One wonders what kind of blessings the United 
States receives from Red China, where hundreds 
of thousands of friends of Chiang Kai-shek, who is 
their friend, have been tortured; from North Korea, 
Malaya, Indonesia, from the Vietnamese who were 
abandoned to the Reds; from Morocco and Tunisia, 
where the U.S. has favored intrigues against France; 
from the Middle East, where tyrants exert again the 
absolute power which they once had lost 

What positive part have Americans played in 
Egypt, where their deliberately (according to then 
Secretary John Foster Dulles’ own words) shocking 
refusal to finance the Aswan Dam led to the Suez 
crisis? Their only victory is that which they won 
over their British and French friends upon whom 
they have, using for once all their strength, imposed 
the humiliation of losing face and of giving up the 
canal and a campaign which had been victorious. 

What about the Hungarians, the Czechs, the 
Poles, the Rumanians? What will be tomorrow the 
fate of the Africans, who are, everywhere else, ex- 
pecting the propagandists who left for Moscow to 
come back as soon as the French will have left? 
What will become of the Germans in Berlin? 

Ill-intended people in France say: “They win over 
their allies the victories which they cannot win over 
their enemies.” Those who are more indulgent say: 
“They change every day according to their home 
politics, but do not know what they are aiming at.” 


| HAVE gone to such lengths about the political 
aspect of Franco-American relations because they 
contribute greatly to the current latent crisis 

For the average Frenchman, however, the be- 
havior of American soldiers and tourists in France 
has contributed most to alienating his friendship 
for the Americans—a friendship that had so won- 
derfully revived during the “liberation.” 

The U. S. military forces (is it known in the 
United States?) live in France strictly among them- 
selves, and have little contact with the French pop- 
ulation. They live in camps especially built for 
them. Their wives almost never leave the camp. 
Their children go to American schools, and are 
driven there in Army busses. They are tended by 
American doctors and go to American churches 
which are built for them 
cheaply—matches or cars, stockings, washing ma- 
from Army stores. 
These soldiers, their wives, and their children, 


They buy everything very 
chines, toys, and copybooks 


who have spent several years in France, go back to 
the United States without having learned more than 
a few words in French and without having had any 
contact with French families 

Should not American soldiers now staying in 
France, for the sake of the common interests of both 
our countries, be the 100,000 best ambassadors of 
their country? These nice young guys, on the con- 
trary, manage to destroy the good dispositions of the 
French people toward them. And is it surprising 
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that the French attribute such an attitude to con- 
tempt? This situation is the same all over France. 

I tried, within our Rotary Club, to do something 
to change this situation: I asked the members of the 
Club to invite two American officers chosen by 
SHAPE to each of our dinners. My proposal was ac- 
cepted with enthusiasm. 

Our invitation was kindly answered by headquar- 
ters, and for several months we welcomed, each 
week, two officers to our dinner. I told them what I 
have written above; they all seemed to be aware of 
it and to deplore it. 

Then Summer came, and we received no more 
visits from SHAPE. A discreet inquiry showed us 
that the officers who had come to our meetings had 
been ordered to do so, to avoid offending us. In fact, 
nobody cared about the invitation. 

Tourists also are the ambassadors of their coun- 
try abroad. Each year, American tourists in France 
are more numerous, and could easily create very 
friendly bonds between the United States and 
France. Why do they not? Just because the Amer- 
ican travel agencies do too good a job. Their com- 
mercial aim, which is quite justified, is of course to 
capture the largest possible share, if not the totality, 
of their patrons’ travelling budget in exchange, nat- 
urally, for the best possible service. 

Thus, the average American who apparently hates 
to take risks (who, at the same time, is the son of 
the adventurers of the prairie) is delighted to have 
no plans to make, and is interested only in the num- 
ber of kilometers he will cover and of curiosities he 
will see for the best price. So he goes on a “tour.” 

From the beginning to the end of the tour he will 
know nobody but those who sit next to him on the 
bus or the plane, and the agency people. He will see 
too quickly too many things to be able to understand 
and to appreciate them. And, through the windows 

he will perceive the man in the street, 
ith whom he will never exchange one word, as he 
would a curious animal behind the bars of its cage. 

Back in the United States he will say that he 
knows France; what he will have seen of it are mon- 
uments and more or less naked women whom he 
could as well have seen in Chicago. 


The trouble is that the man in the street, already 
prejudiced by the lack of contact, also sees the 
Americans, behind the windows of the bus, as the 
curiosity of a zoo. Then, a gaudy shirt, a shiny cam- 
era, a loud roar of laughter, is enough to make the 
misunderstanding total, definitive, and irreversible. 

Please do not think that I exaggerate. Here are 
two examples among thousands: 

I once met two young American engineers of great 
professional skill. They had spent three days in 
Paris when I met them. I asked them, “What have 
you been doing?” Answer: “The first two days we 
took the full two-day tour organized by American 
Express, and yesterday, as we had nothing else to 
do, we stayed in our room at the hotel.” 

Another time I was in Vienne, in one of the best 
restaurants in the whole of France. A young Amer- 
ican couple arrived in a great big car. They were 
very gay and nice—American—and just married. 
What do you think they ordered for lunch, in this 
temple of French cooking? Tomato-juice cocktails, 
corn, bacon and eggs, and—hot chocolate. They 
must have gone back to San Francisco with a very 
reliable opinion of French cooking. 


May ] end here this long discourse? The ques- 
tion which was asked us, “Do the French hate Amer- 
icans?,” is important and dangerous. Feelings can- 
not be described with a few words. 

Let me sum up and conclude: 

It is inexact to say that the French hate Amer- 
icans; the French have, on the contrary, shown great 
disposition for liking Americans. But the latter 
have, for a long time, turned away from the French. 
This attitude is interpreted by the latter at least as 
indifferent, sometimes as contemptuous 

With greater things lacking, small things could 
improve this situation. Only the Americans can 
initiate these small things. 

I want to thank very deeply our friends of the 
Rotary Club of Austin for giving me an opportunity 
to explain this to them. I have done so very (per- 
haps too) frankly because I like the United States 
and Americans, and because you cannot but ex- 
press what you feel to your friend. 


AN AMERICAN REPLY ... BY RAY E. LEE 


kK 
4 ors ~ 
RENCHMEN hate Americans? 

This statement was a shocker when we first heard 
it. Upon refiection, we thought the statement ought 
to be challenged, not by Americans, but by French- 
men themselves 

It was my lot to begin this correspondence; and 
maybe this article will help button it up. I thank all 
our Rotary friends in France who have been inter- 
ested enough to reply. And if this leads to a glorious 
row, maybe the fireworks will give enough light to 
point the way to better understanding. 


There is friction between Frenchmen and Amer- 
icans. There is a French point of view. There is an 
American point of view. They are different and at 
the end of this article you will hear me saying, “Let’s 
live with it.” 

Dr. André Ruegger’s brilliant article was original- 
ly written in reply to a letter sent to the Rotary 
Club of Ouest de Paris, France, by the Rotary Club of 
Austin, Texas. He deals capably with the historical 
and social background of the disagreements between 
Frenchmen and Americans. From his article we 





may infer what Americans may do and what French- 
men may do to improve areas of misunderstanding. 
My feeling is that improvement begins with in- 
dividuals, such as you and me as Rotarians; and 
that we need to begin with some self-examination. 
So to our correspondence. 

Am I too positive, after reading Dr. Ruegger’s ar- 
ticle and letters from 17 other men, if I say that the 
French Rotarians answer that Americans are not 
like Frenchmen? For example, they say: 

That not enough Americans speak French, and 
that a Frenchman who doesn’t speak English has a 
lonely time in America. 

That our tourists, not speaking French, do not 
communicate with the French man in the street. 

That our home politics are not like French home 
politics, and cause American people to do things in 
foreign affairs which are not comprehensible to the 
French. 

That we Americans show a “missionary tempera- 
ment [which] leads to permanent meddling with 
problems of other people.” 


W outp I be too positive if I said that American 
Rotarians, talking across the luncheon table, really 
say that Frenchmen are not like Americans? For 
example: 

That France has too many political parties. 

That the French Government has been unstable, 
and therefore impotent and unreliable. 

That not enough Frenchmen speak English. 

And that the French man in the street (not un- 
derstanding English or our pidgin French) rudely 
shrugs, waves his hands, and shouts unintelligible 
French at us when we are there as tourists 

Really this seems the crux of the problem, and the 
real conflict—that Americans want Frenchmen to 
be like Americans; and Frenchmen want Americans 
to be like Frenchmen. 

The French answer to our question Number 1, 
“Do Frenchmen hate Americans?” was a resounding 
and unanimous “No.” We heard all our correspond- 
ents loud and clear. But what was their feeling? 

“Trritation . . . somewhat hurt and disappoint- 
ed,” is a phrase from Dr. Ruegger’s Rotary Club. 

“Disappointment,” came from our correspondent 
in Grenoble. 

Another saw “the calculated interest of American 
businessmen.” 

Still another: “Frenchmen do not understand 
Americans.” 

Do not these responses support a conclusion that 
Frenchmen really are saying that they want Amer- 
icans to be like Frenchmen? 

Obviously, the solution is two-sided: Americans 
must accept Frenchmen as Frenchmen, and French- 
men must accept Americans as Americans. 

In his article, Dr. Ruegger enumerates the causes 
on which the Governments and the people of our 
two countries often have disagreed. But on funda- 
mental questions of the rights and dignity of man, 
our love of freedom, and the usefulness of the dem- 
ocratic process, our Governments and people have 
constantly agreed. Through it all Frenchmen were 
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being French, and Americans were being American. 

When our military people live in France, they 
are usually segregated, as Dr. Ruegger points out. 
I thought this was for the purpose of avoiding extra 
burdens upon French housing, upon the French 
food supply, and upon the French franc. The con- 
centration of American military personnel in spe- 
cially built areas is a solution we believe to be ap- 
proved by the French Government. Some of our 
military people come home from France (and from 
Germany and Japan) with a complaint against 
similar restriction. I find Dr. Ruegger’s complaint 
a charming one. 

But the problem has two sides. 

Another side is to inquire how the French try to 
bridge this gap. Dr. Ruegger’s effort to secure 
American officers at meetings of the Ouest de Paris 
Rotary Club should be applauded. And I cannot 
complain that Frenchmen never invited me in Paris, 
because I gave them no opportunity. But what of 
the Frenchmen I served with in Vienna, and later 
in Karachi? Although we invited the French in 
Vienna, they often did not accept, and never re- 
turned the invitation. The women of the French 
element were invited to participate in a Four-Power 
charitable and social organization. My wife says 
that neither the French nor the Russian women par- 
ticipated. In Karachi we saw our Russian counter- 
parts more often than the French, who seemed to 
live in a colony to themselves. Were they shy, be- 
cause they could not communicate? That is, be- 
cause they couldn’t speak English, and we couldn’t 
speak French? Did they prefer their own company? 
We don’t know. 


~ 
‘T HE tourist problem has two sides, too. It is 
described by Dr. Ruegger in terms of “a gaudy 
shirt, a shiny camera, a loud roar of laughter,” and 
by another as “often dressed in a very extravagant 
manner, or in a very improper way.” This really 
comes down to Americans-acting-like-Americans. 
The Frenchman sees them—and does he want them 
to act like Frenchmen? 

My last trip to France was in 1953, and I do not 
remember that Frenchmen were wearing gaudy 
shirts then. Maybe by now they do, for styles tend 
to spread around the world. Many Americans in 
America wear gaudy shirts on vacation, and some 
wear them to business. Most Americans in America 
have a camera—and it’s shiny. And many Amer- 
icans laugh out loud. Would our French Rotarians 
have us leave our gaudy shirts and cameras at home 
when we come to France? And not laugh out loud? 
If we did, we wouldn’t be acting like Americans. 

Dress in an extravagant manner? Many of us do 
A friend wears a floppy planter’s hat in the Summer, 
when nearly all other men in Texas wear a small hat 
or go bareheaded. Many, many American men and 
women wear shorts, and, some argue, “in an im- 
proper way.” I know that American tourist agen- 
cies warn their clients that women wearing shorts 
are not welcome in public in some European coun- 
tries, and particularly that they will not be admit- 
ted to public buildings. [Continued on page 63] 
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“... because of the unpleasant odor 
of printer’s ink, it was introducing 
the use of a new strain which was 
infused with the odor of tulips.” 


In The Netherlands, 


almost anything can happen 


on April Fools’ Day. 


By BETH DAY 


You Can't Beat the Dutch / 


Mose 
U.S.A 


nations, including the 
ive let the celebration 
\pril Fools’ Day lapse into 

m of childish pranks, like 
-covered bars of soap 

» calls to aquariums and 

cing for Mr. Fish, Mr. 

pbell, or Mr. Lion. But the 
Dutch devote their most ingen- 
idult brains to the prepara- 
national April hoaxes 

1V me in The Netherlands gets 
in the act on April 1, from joking 
mothers who send their small fry 
to the corner store for “a dozen 
to the staffs of radio 
and television stations and the 
April jokes are planned by 
adults four and five months ahead 
ne, and cash awards present- 

ed for the most ingenious ideas 
can the public be fooled, 

“You always 
remember,” ex- 
plained one Hollander, “but some- 
ou forget.” Some of the 

April hoaxes have 
been based on this tendency, and 
have caught the victims off guard 
before they had time to think. 
When one Dutch newspaper 
front-paged an announcement in 
its April issue that, because of the 


buttonholes 


press 


ifter year? 


you'll 


st of 


unpleasant odor of printer’s ink, it 
was introducing the use of a new 
strain which was infused with 
the odor of tulips, readers at 
breakfast tables in homes, hotels, 
and restaurants all over The Neth- 
erlands automatically lifted their 
papers for a quick sniff—before 
they sheepishly recalled the date- 
line. 

Phony stories and broadcasts 
trap even the most sophisticated 
Dutchman. One of the most suc- 
cessful pranks of recent years was 
perpetrated, in 1950, by a radio 
program devoted to classical sub- 
jects, in which it was announced 
that, because of the use of a defec- 
tive cleaning solution, Holland’s 
famed painting The Nightwatch, 
by Rembrandt, which occupies 
the star position at Amsterdam’s 
Rijksmuseum, was rapidly disap- 
pearing. The effect was similar to 
having Milton Cross interrupt his 
Saturday-afternoon opera _ pro- 
gram to announce that the stage 
of the Metropolitan was falling in. 
Hundreds of art lovers from all 
over the country slogged through 
the rainy streets of Amsterdam 
that April evening, by foot, bi- 
cycle, and car, to take one last 


look at their beloved masterpiece 

Since our modern world is filled 
with so many improbable things, 
good Dutch April Fools’ Day sto- 
ries usually contain at least one 
clue buried in their text. In 1957, 
when the daily newspaper Het 
Parool instigated a stampede at 
Amsterdam’s Central Railroad 
Station by running an announce- 
ment that the Italian movie queen 
Gina Lollobrigida was arriving in 
town, the clue lay in the reason 
they gave for her coming to The 
Netherlands. According to the 
news story, the lush beauty had 
been signed to star in a motion 
picture version of the book Cam 
era Obscura (The Dark Room), a 
118-year-old collection of  vi- 
gnettes about strict Calvinist life 
in 19th Century Holland! 

It is only human nature to 
want to fool rather than play the 
fool, yet the Dutch to a visitor 
show exceptional national good 
sportsmanship. Actual names and 
addresses are freely used in hoax- 
es with no fear of recrimination 
Most distressed reaction to April 
jokes comes from outside The 
Netherlands, when foreign publi- 
cations show annoyance at pick- 
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ing up Dutch hoaxes for true 
stories, then having to run retrac- 
tions. 

Last year a U. S. magazine al- 
most fell victim to Dutch April 
humor when a remarkable story 
translated from Revue, an illus- 
trated Dutch weekly, came to its 
attention. A farm family in The 
Netherlands, according to this 
“human interest” story, had pro- 
duced quintuplet girls exactly 21 
years ago, but managed to keep 
their enormous secret from public 
knowledge and exploitation until 
the girls had matured. Now, with 
all five girls engaged in happy, 
normal lives—one a school- 
teacher, one a secretary, one a 
ballerina, a fourth a city house- 
wife, and the fifth a farm worker 
—the father had agreed to reveal 
their story. The explanation of 
how the parents had _ shielded 
their daughters, the illustrations 
of the girls—all were so credible 
that the U. S. editors decided to 
have the article checked in Am- 
sterdam, and cabled for further 
details. A wave of delighted 


laughter floated across the At- 
lantic. The Americans had fallen 
for one of The Netherlands’ most 
successful April hoaxes. The 


Dutch quintuplets were a pains- 
taking creation of the Revue’s 
staff, and the sister-in-law of one 
of the editors had posed for all 
five “quintuplets.” 

April stories are often couched 
in a pseudoscientific jargon 
which, in this age of outer space, 
is pretty difficult to differentiate 
from the real thing. An atomic- 
furnace yarn, dreamed up by the 
Revue for its April, 1954, issue, 
sounded so reasonable that the 
magazine received an inquiry for 
the formula from the Atomic En- 
ergy Institute of Hungary! 

Europe’s fascination with 
American jazz provided the stim- 
ulus for an April story four years 
ago. According to De Volkskrant, 
American rock-and-roll devotees 
had finally wearied of that craze, 
and a fresh dance form was 
sweeping the United States and 
would soon infect Europe. As- 
scribed variously to Mexico, Cen- 
tral Africa, and New Guinea, 
the “Shakefake” had been first in- 
troduced in the State of Califor- 
nia, by “Ken Sungun and His 
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Fakers.” Spectators described 
feeling “as though you were in 
the midst of a jungle ritual.” An 
illustration showed a trancelike 
couple dressed in uniforms featur- 
ing polka-dot stockings, 
and pullover sweaters. The 
rhythm was “monotonous and of 
a hypnotic quality.” The story 
concluded with the 
that five well-known 
couples, among them two Ameri- 
cans, imported by 
Dutch television stu- 
dios, would demon- 
strate the new dance in 
the public square of 
five major cities at spe 
cified hours. 

Only a handful of 
teen-agers showed up 
in each town. However, 
De Volkskrant had 
caught an unlikely 
spider in its fanciful 
web. The Brussels, Bel- 
gium, Standaard swal- 
lowed the story to the 


sandals, 


information 
dancing 


———— = 


a 
ll 


‘ ~ 
 — 


“Hundreds of art lovers 
slogged through the rainy 
streets to take one last 
look at the masterpiece.” 





and reprinted it, 
ROCK- 
LONG 


last downbeat, 
under a flaming headline: 
AND-ROLL IS DEAD. 
LIVE SHAKEFAKE 
Competition runs high as April 
nears each year, and there is no 
greater elation for a Dutch news- 
paper or magazine editor than to 
fool a competitor. 
fell to an Amsterdam daily which 
published a tongue-in-cheek yarn 
about a monkey at the local zoo 
which had been taught to “talk” 
through the use of a medical de- 
vice known as a Glossoresonator, 
which translated impulses from 
the monkey’s larynx into under- 
standable human words. That af- 
ternoon an editor of another paper 
called the zoo director and berated 
him for not including one of his 
reporters at the press conference 
Yet, when they are fooled, the 
easy-laughing Dutch take it with 
characteristic humor. A 


Greatest coup 


good 


charming housewife described, 
with great gayety, how her hus- 
band had called from the living 
room, “Darling, come quick! Our 
neighbors are coming out of their 
house all dressed in Tyrolean cos- 
tumes!”” She was in the kitchen, 
elbow deep in dough, but before 
she remembered what day it was, 
she dashed into the living room, 
leaving a trail 
freshly 


of flour across her 
swept rug. A prominent 


lawyer in Rotterdam confessed 
that, as a gullible youngster of 8, 
he had waited three hours on a 
street corner to “see a man with 
ten eyes.”’ 

Some papers send gifts of both 
congratulations and condolence to 
every reader who writes in about 
an April story. The quintuplet 
hoax in Revue drew 1,500 letters 
One thousand offered congratula- 
tions to the father of the girls; the 
other 500 recognized the story 
was a hoax and congratulated the 
magazine for its imaginative joke. 
Last year, when the Revue based 
its hoax on the development of a 
“blue begonia,” 1,700 eager gar- 
deners wrote in asking for bulbs 
Each year the Revue loses a few 
subscribers because of its April 
gag. But a handful of soreheads 
out of 10 million good-humored 
Dutchmen is not a bad national 
average 
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Peeps at 
Things to Come 


By Roger W. Truesdail, Ph.D. 


A one-hat wardrobe 
felt 
problem of excess hat baggage while its 
( travelling It can be worn 
with brim rolled it the sides to serve 

1 Hon evening, as a snap- 
brim for business, and with flat crown, 
feather band for 
grosgrain band worn 
isiness is removable, 
nt band beneath. The 
vithout damage and 

thus saving hat- 
chec iy (1) 


@ Multipurpose Hat 


ff crushable blac ful solves the 


burg f 


turn-down brim, and 
5 ts 

por 

ror evening and 
revealing a pheas: 
hat can be folde 


ipped in a p 


Convenience and 


@ Sky-Tone 


econon prime 


Control 
1dvantages of a new 
yhoto ssory that will save serious 
! from fussing 
and fumbling they rummage through 
ch of separate 


viewers The 


| 
imate graphers 
polar- 
new 
yntrol sky tone with 
ilues and to soften 
nite or color photog- 
can be varied and 
e effect. (2) 


@ Dry 


cow screel 


Lubricant. Drawers, doo! win- 
zippers slide easier 
ifter being sprayed by a dry lubricant 
It provides ultra- 
metal, 
and leather with- 

or picking up 


ood, paint, 


clean, and color- 
corrosion 
tored 
etal 
and 


> 


nor melt. (3) 


asa 
terminals, 
and other 

oluble in water 


lant 


ored product has webbing be 


Gloves. glovelike, bri 


B Swim 
orang a 
igers to provide a broader 

mming. This makes 

Made of lightweight, 

row rollproof wrist 

nfortable fit, elimi 

can be 
difficulty. (4) 


ects picked 


@ Sit-Down Golf Cart. A new combinat 


golf nd provides a 
for resting and 
ts. This golfins 
ost everything 
nd the manuf 
help that too 
esting spot at 


touch, this device extends the wheels 
for rolling or contracts them for storage. 
The bag has 14 separate compartments 
which protect clubs from mars and 
scratches. A snap-on hood keeps them 
protected in any weather. For easy ac- 
cess to clubs, it can be set upright like 
a conventional cart. Three special zip- 
pered pockets hold 15 golf balls. Other 
zippered pockets hold a golfer’s gear. 
All metal parts are rustproof aluminum; 
the cart weighs only 24% pounds. (5) 


@ Space Power. The aerospace industry 
today is developing space-probe vehicles 
which will require thrust levels as high 


This money guide simpli- 
fies buying abroad for the 
U. S. tourist, for it tells 
him at a glance the exact 
value of his money in 
other currencies. It is easy 
to use, works in every 
land, is pocket size, and 
does not get out of date. 


as 6 million pounds, according to Planes- 
Aerospace. An indication of the heat- 
energy problems involved in launching 
this vehicle is shown by the fact that in 
bringing the vehicle to an altitude of 
50 feet above the launching pad, enough 
is generated to boil away 10,000 gallons 
of water. 


@ Passenger Safety. The safety of motor- 
car passengers is expected to receive 
more attention. Shoulder straps, in addi- 
tion to seat belts, and possible head 
rests to reduce head and neck injuries 
may be standard equipment. A recent 
invention may find favor. It is a crash 
seat which tilts back to a 30-degree an- 
gle upon impact—preventing driver and 
passenger from being thrown against 


the steering wheel, dashboard, or wind- 
shield. A trigger bar on the front bum- 
per upon impact actuates a hydraulic 
system which throws the seat back, 
turns off the ignition, and applies the 
brakes. It is said to obviate the need of 
the previously mentioned safety acces- 
sories. Highway surfaces in color may 
supplant destination signs and nonskid 
surfaces would decrease braking 
tances in panic stops. Both develop- 
ments would provide additional passen- 
ger safety on roads. 


dis- 


@ Research and Development. The 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States in a survey asked 250 leading 
companies in all major industries if they 
planned to spend more or less for re- 
search and development in 1961 than 
they did in 1960 or the same. They 
replied: more, 38.1 percent; less, 3.5 
percent; same, 41.5 percent; not affected, 
16.9 percent. 


@ Beryllium in Industry. The strong and 
lightweight metal, beryllium, could cut 
the weight of a commercial airplane 
about 50 percent if used instead of alu- 
minum. Although the metal now costs 
about $100 a pound in powder form, 


producers predict that any real applica- 
tion of it in the aircraft industry will 
result in drastically reduced 
Beryllium is expected to take its place 
in industry as a common metal in about 
two years. 


prices. 


For Further Information, Write: 


(1) Resistol ‘Self-Conforming’ Hats, Gar- 
land, Tex. (2) Eastman Kodak Co., 343 
State St., Rochester 4, N. Y (3) FI I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington 98, Del 
(4) Pioneer Rubber Co., Willard, Ohio. (5) 
BGM Industries, Inc., 208 N. W. Second, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Photo: Rowland Broiles Co., 805 
Waggoner Bidg., Fort Worth, Tex 

(When writing to firms, please 
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Speaking of Books 
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Prize reviewers describe ‘The Best Book I Read in 1960.’ 


In the October issue I announced a con- 
test of brief reviews on “The Best Book 
I Read in 1960.” Here are the winners. 
It has been a difficult but a delightful 
andrewarding task to choose what 
seemed the best among the entries from 
many countries. To all who shared with 
me their most valued reading experi- 
ence in 1960, my warm personal thanks. 
—JOHN T. FREDERICK 


FIRST PRIZE ..... $75 
Natalie W. Owen 


Housewife, Mother, Library Trustee, 
Wife of Rotarian Frank E. Owen, 
of Batavia, N. Y. 


I BIT into an apple the other day, a 
somewhat withered but tasty apple, 
“wrinkled, unbrowned, and slightly 
acid,” and I thought 
of Mundy. For this is 
the way that T. H. 
White describes him 
in Farewell Victoria. 
Here is a perceptive 
and nostalgic novel of 
an era—the longest 
period of English his- 
tory under one mon- 
arch. 

Born in 1850, son of the head groom 
in a manor house, Mundy deeply loved 
horses. Like them, in a sense, he spent 
his life in those Victorian pastures per- 
mitted to one of his humble station. He 
also served his Queen in the Zulu War, 
where the picture of courage and car- 
nage is brutally vivid. In contrast shines 
the idyllic and delicate beauty of an 
English countryside. 

Mundy’s youthful love was disastrous, 


Owen 
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By JOHN T. FREDERICK 


but its tendrils themselves 


throughout his ife 


wove 
even when in 
Alice, 


“Cookie” 


middie years he married trulwa 


“sit-by-the-fire.” She and 


was 
he the coachman, in the household of 
that astonishing creature the Countess 
Jareski 

The author is a master of 
Here is the 
Farewell Victoria: 


iggestive 
imagery finality 
in the title 


carried her out slowl moving the cof- 


Imp ied 
“they 
corners like 


fin carefully around the 


novers with a valuable piano.” 
Then Mundy 


table et about the 


furniture 
And here is the vigil kept 
backed into the 
harness, lifted the shaft the cab 
stood in the darkness l} a praying 
mantis.’ 

s of 
Perhaps. But 


Can one evaluate an age in tern 


] 9 


its leaders and its 1 
Mundy summed it 
he died, “Yes—I have 


have remembered.’ 


lurmuring as 
seen a lot of things 
—and I 
distillation of his years can 
like the aroma of an 


Farewell Victoria. by 
nam, $3.50) 


SECOND PRIZE... . $50 
Mary T. Buckley 


Secretary to Seattle, W ash., Rotarian 


in THE first pages of More Than 
Meets the Eye, Car] Mydans desi 
Turkish doctor in the War 
ing a hand in anger and futility, shout- 
ing one of his few English words—‘“His- 


rides a 


Korean rais- 


insight in 
had 
at I had met 


tory”—and inspiring a brief 


our place in time. I knew then I 


found a book to treasure, tl 


in the author a man worth knowing. 


Mydans is known as a photographer, 
contains no “pictures. It 


but this beek 


tells of what he saw on his various as- 


covering Finnish battles, 
flight, 
Philippines’ fa 


and the 


signments, 


French Chinese struggles, the 
l, two prison years, Italy, 
Guam Pacific, the occupation 
of Japan, and war again in Korea 

A discouraging list? But not at al] so 
as seen with compassion by a man who 
gets beneath the photographer's surface 


materia! to men’s dreams in their etern: 


quest for justice and dignity. He digs 


to the roots of ideals, and the incidents 


described are warm with the greatness 
of man’ inquench- 
able spirit 

Per! ips this Is best 
exemplified by the 


years in the Santo 


Tomas prison. Horrors 
are minimized and re- 
lated 


as the inmates 


without rancor 


main- 


pDaliance 


Buckley 


cnores, 


with routine 


democratic organization, t hing, and 


learning. Their physica neces- 


sarily become weaker but they zea 
against disintegration of 


ously guard 


mental and spiritual faculties 


I cannot quote directly fre the book 
been on a series Of 


finished it, but the 


oans to 


for it has 
friends since I 


author’s character is as memorable as 


his story. After witnessing so much deg- 


radation, he st feels that as long as the 
world goes around there will be men of 
good heart to be found. 

Such a man of 


Mydans 


heart is Carl 


gt DI rd 


Mydans 


~ More T! 
(Harper, $4) 


Meets the Eye, by Car! 
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THIRD PRIZE ....6» Fe 


Donna Siegel 


Housewife, Mother, Free-Lance Writer, 
Civic Leader, Wife of Rotarian 
Larry Siegel, of Davenport, lowa 


elusive, it is 
*ks which are 
th 


lose 


often 


next. To have w 


Siegel 


ider will find that 
are combination 
d a humanitari 
astic for the sake 
nes the follies of 
ana 


nains oving 


War with the Newts is the story of 
a Dutch sea captain who discovers a 
species of large newt (salamander) on 
Man, 
quick to see the potential, soon has these 
highly intelligent, 
working as an under-water labo! 


an obscure island near Sumatra. 
adaptable creatures 
force. 
From then on things begin to get out of 
hand 

In the course of the book, Mr. Capek 
has great fun lampooning capitalism, 
Communism, racism, and all other isms 
known to man. 
the businessman, the 


Nothing is sacred, not 
intellectual, nor 
the religious zealot, and a good time is 
had by all. 

There can be no greater tribute to a 
book than to proclaim it as timeless and 
as modern as tomorrow. Mr. Capek’s 
slashing wit has not only stood the test 


of time, it has been honed by it. 


War with the Newts, by Karel 


(Bantam, 50 cents). 


Capek 


HONORABLE MENTIONS 


Norah Ray, wife of Rotarian, Regina, 
Saskatchewan, Canada (The 
People, by Elizabeth Marshall Thomas, 
—Knopf, $4.75): “Mrs. Thomas 


Harmless 


nar- 


rows our misunderstanding of some of 


Speaking of Books about 


ippropriate for 
efinitely usefu 
re abundant 
to the Caribber 
is warmly re 
writing friend 
nt trip to Puerto 
He calls it “the 
uggage.” My\ 
to its accurac\ 
muda, in the light 
visit to that de 
tractive in a more 
yn Marvel’s 1961 
o and the Virgin 
nirable books for 
rney to Europe, the 
Vewman's European 
notably concise and 
give information 
pecially interesting 
ect to other 
which emphasize 
ne such is Travel 
by William M 
Runyon. It gives 
costs of all kind 


some 


ng the orig 
Trave Witt 


Frome’s 


Vacations for Your 


Better 
Woney emphasizes the nationa 


readable 
parks, 
with many fine pictures. New York on 
$5 a Day, by Joan M. Feldman and Nor 
ma Ketay, is a useful example of a 
pocketbook-helping series. 

Especially compact and attractive is 
Andrew Hepburn’s Complete Guide to 
New England. Not a guidebook in the 
usual sense, though it follows the pat- 
tern of a westward journey from New- 
foundland to British Columbia, is Karsh 
and Fisher See Canada. With the bril- 
liant descriptive text of John Fisher 
and the truly wonderful photographs of 
Yousuf Karsh (of both and 
places), with its excellent design and 
beautiful printing, this is a book among 
thousands. It is emphatically rewarding 
for the armchair traveller—but in my 
case it brings to a new boiling point my 
“see Canada” be- 


people 


wish and purpose to 
fore I’m too much older. 

Also of Canada, and also a book beau- 
tiful in itself and wholly rewarding for 
stay-at-home reading, is Portage ‘nto the 
Past, by J. Arnold Bolz. It is an infor- 
mal record of a canoe trip along the 
Minnesota-Ontario border by a young 
married couple and their guide—an ac- 
count marked by appreciative and often 


the ‘savages’ in this country [Africa] so 
filled with their troubles.” 

B. G. Khoo, Rotarian, Seramban, Ma- 
laya (Inside Asia, by John Gunther— 
Harper, $6): “I found that what other 
countries did and thought could even- 
tually affect me.’ 

Colonel Charles L. 
ian, Missoula, Montana (Protracted Con- 
flict, Robert Struz-Hope and Others— 
Harper, $3.95): “This penetrating and 
timely analysis of Communist strategy 


Musgrave, Rotar- 


and tactics is a must for everyone who 
wishes to understand the nature of the 
adroit and powerful opponents we face.’ 

Harry A. Harvey, Secretary of the Ro- 
York 
Charles 
Press, $6; 


tary Club of Niagara Falls, New 
(Travels in Arabia Deserta, by 
M. Doughty—Heritage 
Doubleday, $1.25): 
poetic, concise, Doughty’s superb Eng- 
lish owes much to his thorough study of 
the Bible. 
reader 


abridged, “Vivid, 


For a chapter or two the 


may have some difficulty with 


the unusual style. As he goes on, it be- 
comes easier and wholly delightful.” 
Mary Willis Shuey, wife of Rotarian, 
Shreveport, Louisiana (To Kill a Mock- 
ingbird, by Harper Lee—Lippincott, 
$3.95): “If being true, well written, and 
book, this is 


memorable makes a best 


one. 


Travel 


brilliant descriptions of land and water 


Interwoven constantly are quotations 


from and references to the narratives 
and journals of the fur traders and ex- 
plorers who used this route to the West 
The book 


is enriched for me by the drawings of 


two centuries and more ago 


Francis Lee Jaques, whose work is for 
me simply the best of all contemporary 
graphic portrayal of the out-of-doors 
This is a book I shall! cherish, along with 
the somewhat similar earlier books of 
Florence Page Jaques, Canoe 
and 
the beautiful drawings of Francis Lee 
Jaques and wholly charming in them- 
selves. 


Country 


Snowshoe Country, also rich in 


Books reviewed, publishers, and prices 
Fodor’s Guide to the Caribbean, Bahamas 
and Bermuda (McKay, $5.95).—Guide to 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, Evalyr 
Marvel (Crown Publishers, $3.50).—New 
man’s European Travel Guide, 1961-2 (Har 
per, $5.95).—Travel Abroad at Low Cost 
William M. Strong and A. Milton Runyon 
(Doubleday, $3.95).—Better Vacations for 
Your Money, Michael Frome (Doubleday, 
$1.95).—New York on $5 a Day, Joan M 
Feldman and Norma Ketay (Crown Publish 
ers, $1.95).—Complete Guide to New Eng 
land, Andrew Hepburn (Houghton, Mifflin 
$1.50) .—Karsh and Fisher See Canada, You 
suf Karsh and John Fisher (Rand, McNally, 
$7.50).—Portage into the Past J. Arnold 
Bolz (University of Minnesota Press, $4.50) 


$5 
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In a guest lecture before a high-school art class, portrait photographer Maurice LeClaire, a Grand Rapids Rotarian, demonstrates 
how basic art principles apply in his work. The lecture is part of his Club’s vocational-information project (see item below). 


The Clubs...in Action 


News from Rotary’s 10,849 Clubs in 122 lands. 


SOLVING THE GREAT DILEMMA 

Some boys and girls decide early in life that they 
are going to be a doctor or a nurse, a teacher, an 
actor, or a printer, and then march resolutely toward 
their goal. But most youths, when suddenly they 
find themselves at the vocational crossroads, sway 
like a leaf in the wind as the glamour of one pro- 
fession tugs against the prestige of another, or the 
job that beckons the heart wrestles with one which 
appeals to the pocketbook. Happily, thousands of 
youth today are finding the answer to the important 
question “What job for me?” through careers con- 
ferences and other Rotary Club-sponsored projects 
which provide them facts about a variety of voca- 
tions. For a boy who yearns to be a lawyer to sit 
down and talk with a man with 25 years of experi- 
ence in the field is a valuable opportunity indeed. 

In Grand Rapids, Mich., Rotarians have put such 
Vocational Service on a permanent basis through a 
plan which provides the local school system with a 
vast reservoir of expert business and professional in- 
formation. If an instructor in English, for example, 
wants to emphasize the importance of clear com- 
munication in business, she places a telephone call 
to the Vocational Education Committee of the Grand 


subject to the class. Club members also meet with 
individuals and arrange student tours through their 
places of business. Now entering its fifth year, the 
program grows steadily in content and popularity 
among teachers, students, and Rotarians. 

Students gained vocational information and 


{spiring veterinarians pepper Dr. W. J. Kirkland with questions a- 
bout his work during a vocational-information institute sponsored by 
Rotarians of North Hillsborough (Tampa), Fla. Parents attended also. 


Rapids Rotary Club, which selects from the Club’s 
332 members the man best qualified to bring the 
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lay “professional vocational-serv- 

ored by the Rotary Club of North 

npa), Fla. In addition to drawing 

ks, the Club sought the aid of 

from the school system and from 

fessional societies in the Tampa 

Thus the teams of men who 

ents and their parents on subjects 

eterinary medicine 

ble to discuss vocations in greater 

en done in previous career con- 

oject blazed a trail in Tampa, and 

enthu tic comment from everyone in- 

Where else could one go,” asked one grate- 

ful parent, “to find such expert advice—all in one 
room—and at no cost whatever?”’ 


counting to 


celebrate its 50th year, the Rotary Club of Spokane, 
ve the city this gift: a $16,000 picnic shelter. 


Rotary Clubs of Buffalo, N.Y., and 
e a trail of service 50 years in the 
1 course for the next 50 years— 
ting the 50th anniversary of their 
observe the event on April 19; 


», Calif., is your gateway city to 

Annual Convention in Tokyo, Japan, 

uu are welcome to take advantage 

lity arrangements offered by Bay 

Daily from May 15 through May 26 

the area will hold its meetings in 

San Francisco’s international air- 

port. Ladies are invited. The Clubs will man an 

at the airport and also dispense 

information from the offices of the Rotary Clubs of 

Oakland ‘and San Francisco. Groups planning to 

pass through San Francisco during this period may 

notify District Governor Walter J. Hamilton, 602 
Cedar Street, San Carlos, Calif 


information boot! 


NOW, TO THE POLE! 

One of the pleasant bonuses on many ocean voy- 
ages is the shipboard meetings which bring together 
Rotarians. Since 1e Queen Mary began to ply the 
Atlantic in 1936, more than 8,000 Rotarians have met 

y have presented the ship with 
b banners. The Queen Elizabeth, 


aboard her, and 


more than 


APRII 


Good food and fellowship and lively conversation keynote 
this dinner sponsored by Rotarians of Civitavecchia, Italy, 
for foreign officers attending at near-by military school. 


which began commercial service in 1946, boasts a 
total of 8,000 Rotarians and more than 1,000 banners 
A few months ago Rotarians aboard the M. S. Grips- 
holm took part in the most northerly Rotary gather- 
ing in history, disembarking to meet with Nor- 
wegian Rotarians in a lodge on the North Cape of 
their land, 350 miles north of the Arctic Circle. The 
lodge, perched on a precipice 1,000 feet high, is 
reached by a steep and narrow trail along the face 
of the cliff. Nine members of the Gripsholm “Club” 
made the climb, including Gunnar Hagen, President 
of the Rotary Club of Hammerfest, Norway, and 


ue 


2 RB 


@, \ 
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A salute to the Rotary Club of Sapporo East, Japan, by 
Rotarians of North Portland, Oreg., marks the first an- 
niversary of a “Bridge of Friendship” between the Clubs. 
Members regularly exchange letters, photos, and gifts. 
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Sixteen boxes containing 320 pounds of shoes, underwear, 


snowsuits, @ 40 men’s suits are shipped off to needy 


Koreans by Rotarians of Montrose, Pa. That's Club Presi- 
dent Edward J. Dieffenbach in the center (in dark suit). 


Vice-Consul for The Netherlands, who boarded the 


ship and travelled to the North Cape just for the 


occasion. Six members of the Rotary Club of Nord 
kapp were present for the meeting in which the 
fellowship was punctuated with toasts and ex- 
changes of banners. 


MEN, MAN YOUR CLUBS 

You can compete in an international golf tourna- 
ment for Rotary Clubs next August... and travel no 
farther than the nearest country club. The Rotary 
Club of Denver, Colo., is sponsoring the meet. Each 
participating Club will select its five best players, 
who will play against par on a regulation golf 
course. Team and individual winners will be deter- 
mined by plus or minus scores against par. So there 
will be no rain-outs, teams may choose any day from 
August 4-22 as its playing date. For complete infor- 
mation and entry blanks write Armin Barteldes, in 
care of the Rotary Club of Denver, Cosmopolitan 
Hotel, Denver 2, Colo., U.S.A. 


GOOD PLACE FOR A STRETCH 

If you’re driving through Ashland, Wis., on High- 
ways 2 and 13 next Summer, be on the lookout for 
the turnoff which unveils a postcard view of 
Chequamegon Bay, an arm of Lake Superior that 
was first visited by French explorers in the 17th 
Century. A local power company leased the site to 
the Ashland Rotary Club, whose members converted 
it into a restful spot for road-weary motorists. The 
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park’s newest addition is a “Vista Dial,’ a bronze 
tablet mounting a movable arrow which indicates 
points of interest in the area. 


BOOTH AT THE FAIR 

If your Club is looking for an effective way to tell 
the Rotary story in your community, here’s a tip 
from Rotarians of Camden, Ark. At a recent fair 
they set up a booth from which they distributed 
information about their Club and Rotary Interna- 
tional, copies of THE ROTARIAN and Revista Roraria, 
Brief Facts about Rotary, folders and stickers on The 
Four-Way Test, and pamphlets describing the work 
of The Rotary Foundation. Several Club members 
were on duty every evening to answer questions. 
The interest of Ouachita County residents was great, 
they report. 


WELCOME TO 26 NEW CLUBS 
Since last month’s listing of new Clubs in this 
department, Rotary has entered 26 more commu- 
nities in many parts of the world. Bi-monthly lists 
sent to your Club Secretary include the names and 
addresses of the President and Secretary of each 
new Club listed below: The new Clubs (with their 
sponsors in parentheses) are ARGENTINA: Humberto 
1° (Moisés Ville); Firmat (Casilda). Brazi_: Castan- 
hal (Belém); Coroata (Sao Luis); Itapipoca (Forta- 
leza); Senador Pompeu (Fortaleza Oeste). CANADA: 
East Lethbridge, Alta. (Lethbridge). COLOMBIA: 
Monteria (Sincelego). ENGLAND: Washington. 
FRANCE: Tonneins (Jouve); Hendaye (Saint-Jean- 
de-Luz). INpbDIA: Chaibassa (Ranchi); Mehsana 
(Jamnagar); Veraval (Junagadh). ITALy: Palma 
(Reggio Calabria); Carpi (Modena). JAPAN: Aka- 
(Iwamizawa); Fukui North (Fukui); Shimoda 
(Numazu); Shiranuka (Kushiro); Toyota (Oka- 
zaki). Korea: Chongju (Seoul). NEW ZEALAND: 
Papatoetoe (Otahuhu). Norway: Flor¢@ (Bergen). 
SWEDEN: Alvkarleby-Skutskar (Gefle and Uppsala). 
Union OF SouTH AFRIcA: Sea Point (Capetown). 


bira 





An exchange of child art has plaited friendly ties between Ro- 
tarians of Don Mills, Ont., Canada, and Sappore South, Japan. 
Thousands viewed this exhibit in a Sapporo department store. 
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Toshiba— ELECTRIC 


LAMPS, 
new ELECTRON TuBES,| ROTATING 
SEMICONDUCTORS STATIC 
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the HOME ELECTRIC 
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14% 
of COMMUNICATIONS 


AND ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 
the 28% . TOTAL SALES 
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world (APR.~SEPT. 1960) 








Around the world “Made in Japan” is becoming a quality image, thanks in part 
to Toshiba — the Tokyo Shibaura Electric Company, Ltd. Toshiba’s better pro- 
ducts and healthy, growing organization are symbolic of the new face of Japan. 
Look at the diagram above; chances are, at least one of these Toshiba-made 
products has an important place in your life. Look at the graphs below; these 
dramatic increases in sales, in capital, in stockholders, are ultimate proof of 
Toshiba’s important place among the world’s leading manufacturers. 


Seshiba Tokyo Shibaum Electric Co. Ltd 


MAIN PRODUCTS: Power Equipment, Industrial Equipment, Rolling Stock, Nuclear Equipment, Lighting 
Appliances, Measuring Instruments, Communications and Electronic Equipment, Electron Tubes: Semi- 
conductors, Testing and Research Equipment, Electro-medical Equipment, Home Appliances, Materials, 


STEADY INCREASE 
IN SALES BY HALF-YEAR CHANGES IN CAPITALIZATION NUMBER OF STOCK HOLDERS 
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when you go round trip 
on Santa Fe’s 
Family Fare Plan 


Take your wife along on your 
next business trip. It’ll be like 
a vacation for her and we'll 
pick up the tab for her return- 
trip fare. Only you pay for a 
round-trip ticket. Your wife 
goes both ways for the one- 
way fare. 

For example, a husband and 
wife using the Family Fare 
Plan, Chicago to California, on 
Santa Fe’s El Capitan, actu- 
ally save $45.45! 

A trip on a Santa Fe train 
is a luxurious experience from 
the moment you step aboard. 
You meet interesting people. 
See some of America’s most 
thrilling scenery. Relax in 
roomy lounges and dine on 
famous Fred Harvey food. 


Round trip Chicago to Los Angeles 
for husband and wife 
on El Capitan Family Fare Plan 


$19 89 


plus tax 
Family fares apply every day except 
Fridays, Saturdays and Sundays. Also 
available for children 5 through 21 years of age. 


You can save on Santé Fe’s 
Family Fare Plan whether 
you're taking a vacation or 
taking your wife along on a 
business trip. Why not plan to 
go Santa Fe soon? 


Ask about Santa Fe’s new “Go Now—Pay Later” plan 
CoCr er er eS ES ~ 
SEND THIS COUPON FOR FREE INFORMATION 


Santa Fe Travel Center, 80 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Please send free information on Santa Fe's money-saving Family Fare Plan. 


NAME ADDRESS___ 








CITY. ZONE___HSTATE 








PHONE NO 
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Your Letters 


[Continued from page 8] 


personal will of half a million Rotarians 
can successfully brake that Juggernaut 
wagon which the cold war seems to be. 
Such an action would be real service. 
But what lies behind this “fight in the 
dark,” this propaganda, which is paint- 


ing lls’? 


“the ghosts on the walls There is 


nothing but be- 
hind it, I 


backed 


pure and sheer fright 


this 
really 


dare say, but is fright 
up threat- 
ening? I won’t believe that there is a 
threat behind this 


what I would say is, “Make it clear, all 


by anything 


real cold war, and 
you 
don’t 


don’t 


Rotarians in the world, that you 
the war, if you 
Be that the 
cold-war front 


are working on the 


believe in cold 
want it. 
of the 

that they 
’ 


self-suggestion, the make-believe, which 


sure field 


marshals pretty 


well know 


man and woman alike so easily may fall 
for. Let 
tell ev 


ought 


therefore, everyone of us, 
reach that they 
think just a little for them- 
try to find, if they 
haven’t lost their heads in thinking, that 


erybody we can 
to 
selves and really 


the cold war.” 
be if 
in it? 
what I believe and 


there lies a reality behind 

What use 
nobody could be 
No use at all. That’s 
tried to tell in this way. 


would this cold war 


made to believe 


have 
—ARVID JOHANSON, Rotarian 
Journalist 


Giillivare, Sweden 


‘Worthy Values .. . Faulty Logic’ 

The provocative and stimulating arti- 
cle It’s Time to FIGHT the Cold War, by 
Ivan Hill [THE RoTarRIaAn for December], 
confronts the reader with the problem 
of how to respond to an argument based 
on worthy values and healthy emotions 
but 
faulty logic. 

Mr. Hill’s stems, I 
from his initial confusion regarding the 


ipported by hazy reasoning and 


difficulty sense, 


relationship between ethical behavior 
, and his failure to acknowl- 
of ethical 


different 


State 
edge the existence different 


systen based an systems of 


revealed remark 
don’t 


for the 


value. This in 


need ethics in 


totalitarian State reason 
that \ 


over 


simple 
i do have unlimited police power 
individua 

would not 
nd the 


rian” 


Mr. Hi 


Spain 


certainly 
it node n Soviet 
“tot States, 
er respects, 
1 of ethical in- 


On the con each culture 


pattern of the ope of State 
of whik hared 
vith American culture. Re- 


_ between 


and some 


‘mn man al 
l personal 
are areas 

considera- 
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\ we are correct in ; 
ees §=§6Japans most popular camera 
vould be making a p 
© assume that the ‘ 
not strongly im- 
wn ethical values 
on much safer ground 
3; to the need of achieving 
i “more socially responsible use .. . of 
modern communication.” This indeed is 
the nexus of one of the problems of 
iaintaining democratic values in a 
nodern hnological civilization. I am 
not as sanguine, however, as Mr. Hill 
seems t , at v shall move “toward 
living, although 
personal income and consumer-goods ex- 
penditures should continue high.” I 
lon’t see how one can easily combine 
these two divergent goals, and I cer- 
tain do n vidence in present 
ommerci idvel ng and mass com- 
lunicatior ‘ MW are being led to- 
vard § ter mplicity in living. In 
effect, tl d Puritan injunction of 
thinking” was 
under the condi 
Century frontier 
1 America over- 


ra of consume! 
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wider dispersio 
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ino a For the serious photographer and professional. 


New. See through lens Single Lens Reflex. 
Automatic coupled exposure meter control. 


Ultra fast, 6 element, F 1.8 Rokkor lens. 


Minolta 16-11 


Pocket sized camera takes color and 
standard 2/,x3¥, black & white pictures. 
Wide range film available. 





| } , 7s | } Manufactured by 
+ o— >  RBRY CHIYODA KOGAKU SEIKO K.K. 33% 


LJ New York Office: Minolta Cameras, 
“I know you get despondent at times, 200 Park Ave. South, New York 3, N.Y. 


dear, but remember, it’s a living.” 


APRIL, 1961 
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ne O ‘the World’s 
creat Restaurants 
sails for Europe... 


Enjoy haute cuisine aboard the Spacious 
new Rotterdam, the gracious Nieuw Am- 
sterdam, the spirited Statendam, any ship 
of the famous Holland-America fleet. 
Each is a truly great restaurant with few 
peers anywhere. From pate de foie gras to 
orange norvegienne, from poularde a la 
bonne femme to tournedos mar°rc hand de 
vin, every dish is a culinary experience. 
And for such cuisine — attentive, imme- 
diate service in settings that Rembrandt 
or Rubens would have approved. 


First Class or Tourist... 
it’s good to be on a well-run ship 


CALLING AT IRELAND, ENGLAND, FRANCE, HOLLAND - IDEAL 
SCANDINAVIA, SWITZERLAND 
ZED TRAVEL AGENT 


CONNECTIONS FOR GERMANY 


AND ALL EUROPE + SEE YOUR AUTHOR 
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SONY STERECORDER 
MODEL 521 


7."—37/," tape speed selector 
ceil ; @ instant stereo-mono switch 
Mo woe ‘ss @ flat or bass tone comtrol 
I vi @ automatic cut-off @ head 
doesn’t have t elelels|-Misselslicel atl ae Bi lelliay 

for instantaneous 2-source 

recording (mixing 














SONY FM-AM 


All-Transistor Portable Radio 


SONY TFM 121 with 12-tran- 
sistors, self-contained tele- 
scopic dipole antennae. Meas- 
ures 2'/,"x5"x9¥,”. Weighs3 2 
ibs. Complete with batteries. 





Magazine in Time Capsule 
Radio Station WLSV in Wellsville, 


NLY ANADIAN PACIFIC New York, recently buried a time cap- 
sule in concrete at the site of the new 
OFFERS Washington School in Wellsville. We 


OWEST FARES 


to the Rotary Convention 


“JAPAN 


+. on Britannias—finest, fastest Jet-Props across the 
Pacific—over the shortest route from North America. 





Magazine gets time test (see letter). 


I 
COMPARE THE FARE! thought you would be interested in 
Canadian Pacific YOU knowing that a copy of THE RoTARIAN 
Jet First Class 5 j 
TO TOKYO FROM ost rae’ Round Trip Fare SAVE was placed in the capsule [see photo]. 
It is to be opened in 25 years. It will 


FRA * 
SAN NCISCO be interesting to see the tremendous 


p+ Ke gcaguel $729.00 $1,260.00 $531.00 strides your publication will have made 


VANCOUVER in that time 











—JAMES ARMSTRONG 


TORONTO 927.00 1,556.00 629.00 Sales Manager, WLSV 
CHICAGO* 897.70 | 1,508.80 | 611.10 paler eget 








NEW YORK*} 947.30 1,602.00 654.70 A Name Recalls a Name 


The enclosed photo is sent to you for 
4 carrier to Vancouver Gateway | two reasons. In the first place, it shows 
} Routing via Canada | how E. V. Wood, treasurer of Baker 


University and a member of the Rotary 














SEE BEAUTIFUL VANCOUVER, CANADA, Club of Baldwin, uses his time to good 


AS PART OF A MEMORABLE , 
interested in knowing that after he 
CONVENTION HOLIDAY! finished having his hair cut he stopped 


by the alumni office, for as he had been 


advantage. Second, I think you wil! be 


Plan it with your travel agent or call looking through THe RoTaRIAN he came 


e ese | to the name of Roger W. Truesdail, con- 
MAIFALINES ductor of Peeps at Things to Come, It 
stirred a memory. In our files he found 


that Mrs. Truesdail is a Baker gradu- 


CANADIAN PACIFIC OFFICES IN MAJOR U.S. CITIES 








ideal for use will test the weapons and man’s resist- 
ance. Man has outlasted every new 
ANYWHERE ! weapon so far 
= Should the 


we accept argument, so 
Sturdy Rastetter Chairs | convenient for the Soviets, that there is 
are styled to serve any ; , . , 9 
nothing we can do except lie down? 
location for a long, long ‘ B of rpictesa, 
time. Lightweight, they | That is what they want us to believe 
can be easily moved | and that is what Hitler induced the Low 
from room to room. And r 
they fold flat and stack Countries and many Frenchmen to 
for snug storage. Wide | think before 1939 
price range includes 2? 
distinctive models. Writ d 
for illustrated portfolio. | that has seen many boasts and threats 


prove false. Let’s hang on a while long- 
LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS CO. er, as our fathers and their fathers have 
1346 Wall St. * Fort Wayne, Indiana 


often don 
Make your file of THE ROTARIAN more use- ei : , 
ful with the annual index. The 1960 issue —HERMAN WoRK, Rotarian 
will be available in April. Sent free on re- Forest Consultant 
quest, write THE ROTARIAN, 1600 Ridge E : A magazine page provides a short cut 
Avenue, Evanston, Illinois, U. S. A. Staunton, Virginia to whereabouts of a Baker graduate. 


After all, we » in a world of reality 
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The East not under- 
standing. It has imbibed the teachings 
of Confucius, the Buddha, 
It recognized 
does not live by bread aione 
therefore 
heart 


is wanting in 
Jesus, and 
that man 

What is 
of 


social 


Mohammed. 


needed is a 
in the West. All 
and economic, and all bars of race, color, 
and creed should be done away with if 
freedom and free institutions to 
survive and the dignity of the individual 
is to be assured. 


real change 


barriers, 


are 


—S. RaJAGOPALAN, Lawyer 
Secretary, Rotary Club 
Kumbakonam, India 
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O SHIBAURA ELECTRIC CO., LTD. 
Ginza Nishi 5-chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 





ROTARY 
ROAD SIGNS 


Finished in brilliant Du 
Pont Dulux Baked Enamel 
Colors on Heavy Gauge 
steel 

29” diameter with rectan 
gular panels for 3 lines 
of copy as illustrated 
double 


Bingle faced and 


faced models. 

Reasonably priced 

Prompt Delivery 

A. D. JOSLIN MFG. COMPANY 
MANISTEE, MICHIGAN 














Looking For Gift Suggestions? .. . 
“Shopper's World”... page 6! 
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The 
SUCCESS -Proven 


Investment 
* 


aunderamas 
Coin-Operated © Fully Automatic 
LAUNDRY STORES 


Several thousand businessmen, from all walks 
of life, have invested in Launderamas during 
the last two years. All of them have increased 
their incomes substantially—-some by as much 
as 70%. 

Launderamas quickly win community accept- 
ance and are conducive to chain operation. 
Operating costs are extremely low and free of 
franchise fees. 

When you invest in Launde: amas you enjoy 
built-in security because they are competition- 
proof, Their cust designed equipment can 
handle more than twice the amount of clothes 
as the average commercial washers and at 
half the maintenance and utility costs—ena- 
bling you to offer your patrons from 40°% to 
60% savings on all their laundry needs. And 
this outstanding 20 Ib. multi-loader is avail- 
able at the lowest financing terms in the 
industry—10% down with the balance financed 
at 6% over three years. 

The nation-wide Zeolux organization, a 
pioneer in this success-proven field, is ready 
to offer you i ¢ in pl i tablish 
ing and financing your own coin-operated 
laundry store business. 

For complete information and name of 
nearest distributer, call or write: 


Z. 261 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, New York 
OLUX YUkon 6-9740 
CORP. Dept. R 




















What could 
make you 
almost happy 
to have your 
vacation in 
the Pacific 
Northwest 
come to an end? 


Travel Talk in 


; money, food, and bever- 
ages are important parts of the travel 
picture, and the experienced traveller 
likes to know how to ask for them 
in the language of the country in which 
he’s journeying 

If that country is Japan, if you're one 
of the thousands who are planning to 
attend the 1961 Convention of Rotary 
International in Tokyo, Japan, May 28- 
June 1, you may want to practice the 
handy Japanese sentences that follow. 
Of course, you would want to preface 
this fifth 
series on “Little Lessons in Japanese” 


lesson in this Magazine’s 
by working the lessons that appeared in 
the December, January, February, and 
March issues. 

All lessons are drawn from Samuel E 
Martin’s handbook, Easy Japanese, with 
the permission of the publisher, the 
Charles E. Tuttle Company, of Rutland, 
Vermont, and Tokyo, Japan. 


Lesson 5 
HAVE YOU GOT ANY? 
PHRASES 


Have you got any? | Arimas’? (or 
Have you got one? \ Arimas’ ka?) 


» 


Rainier National Park, Washington 


Answer on next page 


Japanese 


Fifth in a series of 


‘Little Lessons in Japanese’ 


I've got some 
I've got one Arimas’. 
There is some (one). \ 
I don’t have any. / 
: » Arimasen. 
There isn’t any ) 
Matchi— 


arimas’ ka? 


Have you got a light? 
Do you sell beer? Biiru—arimas’ ka? 
Can I have some milk? Miruku- 

arimas ka? 
Niku arimas’ ka? 


Kudasai 


Is there any meat? 

Please give me some. 

Give me a ticket, 
please Kippu kudasai 

Hand me that book, 
please 

Pass the bread Pan kudasai 


Ano hon kudasai. 


Bring some vegetables. Yasai kudasai 

Have you got any 
money? » O-kane arimas’ ka 

Is there any money? \ 

I’m broke 

Give me some money 

Does the maid have 


O-kane arimasen. 
O-kane kudasai. 


f Jochi— 


arimas’ ka? 


any? 
Do you have a maid? \ 
Jon hi o-kane 
arimas’ ka? 
Heitai san 
arimas’ ka? 
$6 des 
s'koshi 


Does the maid have 
any money’? 

Does the soldier 
have a ticket? 

Yes—that’s right 

a little bit 

a lot, lots tak’ san 


—kippu 


CONVERSATION PRACTICE 
A: Chotto shitsurei. Kippu arimas’ ka? 
B: Watashi? Watashi—kippu arimas’. Kore 
Tomodachi 
O-kane 


—kippu. A: Hai, arigato 
B: Tomodachi 
arimas’. A: S6 des’ ka? Sumimasen. O-kane 


kippu arimasen 
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In these lessons, the Japanese is 
presented in a modified version of 
the Hepburn romanization. 

Consonants are pronounced about 
as they are in English. “G” is always 
pronounced hard, as in “garland.” 
(But in the middle of a word, it is 
often pronounced through the nose, 

f singer.” 

are pronounced about as 
ire in Italian 
as in father 
aS In met 
marine 
solo 
lulu 
ese vowels are shorter than Eng- 
1 vowels; the long vowels (marked 
6 i, and ei or @) are a little 
than the English 


aS In 
as in 


l is in 


longer and tenser 
sounds like them 

Silent vowels. When an “i” or a 
u” is to be slurred in speaking, an 
apostrophe will replace it. 

Syllables are very short, only two 
or three roman characters. When 
two consonants occur together, the 
first forms a syllable by itself. 

iccent as we know it is almost 
missing in the Japanese language 
For the purposes of these lessons, try 
to stress all syllables the same. 





A: Sumimasen 


e! Waitress: Hai, hai 
W Sumimasen {ri- 
O-sake arimas’. A 
o-sake, arimas’? Biiru 
W: Hai, hai... D6zo. A 

a ito. W: D6 itashi-mash'te. 

Chotto! Clerk: Hai. A: Sono kimono 
wr. $6 des’. Waf'ku 
mas’. A: Sore kudasai. C: Hai 


Démo. 


arimas’ 


wrnas 

4nta—jochii arimas’ ka? B: Hai, ari- 

B: lie, arimasen. 

wafku arimas’ ka, yof'ku ari- 

B: Jochii yéf'ku arimas’, Watashi 

nas’. A: S6 des’ ka? Watashi— 
isen. YOf'ku arimas’. 


4nta—arimas’ ka? 


Jochii 


TRANSLATION 
Do you have a ticket? 
got a ticket. (Here) this is 
{ Ah, thank you. Your 
My friend—he hasn't got a 
he has money. A: Oh? Excuse 
O.K., here (please 
Thank you. 

ss, hey! Waitress: Yes, sir. A 
iny milk? 


We have 


me, Sif 


e me money. ¢ 


{ Excuse me 


I'm sorry, we're 


beer. We have sake 


> beer and sake? Give me 


. Here you are 


sir. A: Thanks very much. W: Not at all. 

A: Clerk! Clerk: Yes? A: That garment 
—/(is it) Japanese? C: Yes, it is. We have 
Japanese clothes. We have American 
clothes. A: Give me that Yes, 
ma’am. Thank you. Thank you. 

A: You—(do you) have a maid? B: Yes, 
I have. You—(do you) have one? A: No, 
I don’t have one. Your maid—(does she) 
have Japanese clothes or American clothes? 
B: The maid (she) has American clothes. 
Me—(1) have Japanese clothes. A: Oh? 
Me—I don’t have Japanese clothes. I have 
American clothes. 


one. C: 


Tips 

Arimas’ is another word of vague mean- 
ing: “there is,” “we have got,” “I have got,” 
“you have got,” etc. The little word ka at 
the end of Arimas’ ka? is the question par- 
ticle. You can ask a question without it, but 
you often add this particle to make the 
sentence specifically a question. Another 
particle often used at the end of a sentence 
is ne. Arimas’ ne means “there is some, you 
know” or “don’t you agree with me that 
there is some.” Sometimes the particle 
makes the meaning a little softer, or more 
intimate, or more sincere: Gomen nasai ne 
is just another way to say Gomen nasai, 
“excuse me.” Words like arimas’ and ku- 
dasai usually come at the end of the sen- 
tence, and the word which comes at the 
end in English often comes earlier in the 
Japanese sentence. 





The fun of 
the trip 
back home 
on Northern 


Pacific's Resort 
on Fa: 

the Vista-Dome 
North Coast 


Limited. 


Ley 
(9 








How To Get Things Done 
Better and Faster 


BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 


yy Gives Graphic Picture—Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 

vv Simple to operate—Type or Write on 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 

ve Ideal for Production, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 

yy Made of Metal. Compact and Attractive. 
Over 500,000 in Use 


Full price $4950 with cards 


24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. RK-30 
Without Obligation 
Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


YANCEYVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Traffic, 


Inventory 





Your holiday 
when you step on 
board and doesn’t 
end till you're back 
home. Fine food, 
glorious scenery, 
Stewardess-Nurse 
service, magnificent 
accommodations, 
including thrifty 
Slumbercoach. Be- 
tween Chicago, Twin 
Cities, and North Pa- 
cific Coast, ride NP. 


begins 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY | 
Room 903, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Please send me free vacation informa- 
tion on: [_] Yellowstone Park [_] Dude 
Ranches [] California ] Seattle, 
Portland, Rainier Park [_} Alaska 











This “Where to Stay” directory section has been developed as a service to Rotarians so 
that they may stop at the better hotels, motels, and resorts. Write or wire them directly 


for further information and reservations. In 


ENGLAND 


WESTMINSTER—HOTEL RUBENS. Buckingham Palace Rd. 
Entirely modernizea, nearly all bedrooms with private 
beths. Westminster Rotary Club meets 1:00 Thursday. 


JAMAICA 


KINGSTON—MYRTLE BANK HOTEL. Crossroads of the 
Caribbean, swimming pool, air-conditioned annex, shopping 
arcade. Rotary Club meets 12:45 Thursday. 


MEXICO 


MONTERREY-GRAN HOTEL ANCIRA. Famous the world 
over. Traditional oe 220 rooms. Totally air-cond. 
Rotary Arturo , Gen. Mer. 





PUERTO RICO 


SAN JUAN—CONDADO BEACH HOTEL. Modern, aircond!- 
tioned, ocean front hotel close to business, shopping, 
amusements. James Weber, GM. 


SWITZERLAND 


ST. MORITZ—KULM HOTEL. Leading Eu. with bath from 
#6—Am. with bath from $11.50. Rotary Club meets in 
winter: Tues.. 12:15—F. W. Herriing. Maer. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ALABAMA 

pry ay Ne ayy ent Cale ene 

tion Dinkler Hotels. Excellent Service. 
Moderate rates. RM Wednesday. 


400 rooms. Direc- 
Ira Patton, Vice 
12:30. 


\n all the World 


there is only one 
Camelback Inn 


Enjoy wonderful Fall and Winter vacations 
at Camelback. Cloudless blue Arizona skies, 
warm and beautiful nights. Scottsdale 
Rotary meets here each Monday noon 
(12:10 during season). The served 
Rotary, as regular inmates, is extremely 
outstanding. Please write for literature. 
Located on the sun-drenched 
_ desert in Phoenix, Arizona. 
Season Oct. 5 to May 5 





Casa Siesta Lodge 
The place for friendly congenial 
people to vacation 


AAA APPROVED RESORT 


5100 — am STREET, PHOENIX, —. 
CRestwood 9- R. M. nearby Tuesday 











PHOENIX—HOTEL WESTWARD HO. 500 rooms with baths, 
air conditioned. Patio pool. sort atmosphere in mid- 
town location. Fine convention facilities. RM Fri. noon. 


CALIFORNIA 


ne ge Ent peel 7p gana S LODGE. P.O. Box 
& Apts. Hot Water Heai—T.v.— 
Ent Ae Cout’l. Bkfst. Close to Shops. Spl. Winter Rates. 


LA JOLLA—THE SURFCOMBER or The gag HOUSE. 
Jolia’s finest. ‘The Surfcomber’’ on ocean, or ‘‘The Summer 
House’’ with heated pool, cont’! brkfst. “kitehens, res. Box 671. 
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doing so, please mention THE ROTARIAN 


FLORIDA 


a LAUDERDALE—SEA ISLE APARTMENTS. 2003 Vira 
in comfort, nor. beach, quiet hom atmc 
modern for luxurious living Des. brochure 


MIAMI—COLUMBUS HOTEL Bayfront 
2 restaurants, 2 bars Air-cond Air 
Feenan, Mgr. Rotary Club meets Thurs 
MIAMI BEACH—DELANO HOTEL er of 
National Food Award Rotary Clut 
noon 


Ocean front—wi 


meets 


PALM BEACH SHORES—RIVIERA SsAch— — RFVEERA 
APARTMENTS. Ocean front and Port « niet 
Comf mod. apts. & rooms Exe axation 
beautiful view G. C. Culpepper, 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA—DINKLER PLAZA HOTEL 600 rooms of solid 
comfort in the downtown section. A Dinkler Hotel. George 
Fowler, V.P. and Mgr. Moderate rates. RM Mon., 12:30 


HLINOIS 
pee WELCOME TO CHICAGO’S 
oI ay 


Meeting place of 
America’s earliest Rotary Club. 
Rotary Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:10 


and special courtesies to Rotarians at all times. 











FANN Y 
WORLD FAMOUS RESTAURANT 


ghetti * Southern | rie d Chicken ¢ Prime 


Ste tks md Fanny ilad dressing 


OPEN EVERY DAY hone GR 


Simpsor vanston 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
ORRINGTON HOTEL 


OSEST TO 
YAL HEADQUARTERS 
W. oH. Kurtz 


General Manager 


MAINE 


£. ORLAND—ALAMOOSOOK CAMPS 
ming-hiking. On east shore of t 
American Pian. Excellent mea 


OHIO 


CINCINNATI—SHERATON-GIBSON 
1000 rooms with television Restz 
air-cond. John H. Scheibiy. Gen. ™ 


TOLEDO—THE COMMODORE PERRY 
town Toledo 500 rooms, TV & air 
taurants. Men's Bar. John Sabrey, Mg 


the heart 


1 ning 2 
RM Mor 12 


TENNESSEE 
MEMPHIS—HOTEL PEABODY 


America’s Best 625 rooms 


air-conditioned RM Tuesday 


TEXAS 


DALLAS—HOTEL BAKER Preferred 
Drive-in Motor Lobby Completely air 


rooms 700 fr ns F. J. Baker. GM 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Reporting: 
‘Board Action 
: Board of Directors of Rotary 


International held its midyear meeting 
at the Central Office of the Secretariat 
in Evanston, Illinois, in January 
teen members of the from eight 
countries in attendance. Unable to 
be present was Immediate Past Presi- 
dent Harold T. Thomas, of Auckland, 
New Zealand A summary of the 
Board’s decisions of interest 


Four- 
Board 


were 


genera 
follows: 

Directors-Nominee. Rotarians Jacques 
Giraud, of Montélimar, F 
Krishna Prasada, of Delhi 
nominated for election to 
on the Board of Directors of 
ternational for the Rotary vears 1961-62 
and 1962-63, from outside the U.S.A., 
Canada, Great Britain, and Ire 

Zones for Nomination of Directors from 
U.S.A. in 1962. The composition of the 
five zones within the U.S.A. for the 
nomination of Direetors in 1962 was con- 
tinued without change. 

Zones for Nomination of Directors from 

The composition of the 

Ibero for the 
Directors-Candidate was 


rance, and 
India, 
membership 


Rotary In- 


were 


and. 


America. 
zones in 


Ibero 
three 
selection of 
continued without 


America 


change 

Groupings of Clubs in Canada for Nomi- 
Effective July 
Canada for 
1962 wi 
the Dis 


nation of Directors in 1962. 
1, 1961, the three 
the nomination of Director ir 
be composed of the Cl 
tricts as follows 


groups in 
ubs in 


‘anada: Districts 502, 504, 506 


558 


Western (¢ 
508, 536, 555 

Central Canada 
707, 709 

Eastern Canada 
779, 781, 782, 785 

In’ accordance with the established 
order of rotation in which the three 
groups in Canada shall propose a Nomi- 
nee, the Eastern Canada group 
propose a Nominee for Director in 
for a term 


Districts 633, 638, 640 


Districts 629, 701, 704, 


sha i 
1962 
two-year 
Members 
considera- 
60-1, “to 


distri- 


Distribution of 
After further 
Enactment 
representative 
Directors of 
the 


Geographical 
of the Board. 
tion of Proposed 
provide for more 
bution on the 
Rotary International,” 
Board for by the 
the continued its study 
report on the the Rotary In- 
ternational! Organization and Procedures 
Committee 

Districting. 
public of 
tricted, 
follows, ef 


Board of 
referred to 
1960 


study Convention, 


Board pending 


subjec t by 


the Re- 
heretofore non-Dis- 
grouped into District as 
1, 1961 

Republic of 
the prov f Artic 
Section 1, of the By-Laws of Rotary 
the Board reg the 


ting Districts into 


Rotary Clubs 
Korea, 
were 
ffective July 
District 375 Korea 

Subject to 
XII, 
Internationa 
Clubs of exi 
tricts as fo 
July 1, 1961 


isions < 


oupea 
new Dis- 


ows, to become effective 


District 134 
Districts 134 
Districts 


(part of 
135 


395 (part of Jap: 


ind 
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THE SMART WAY 
TO EUROPE 


You sail with a 
gay Who’s Who on the 
s.s. United States 


The s.s. Untrep StateEs—world’s 
fastest ship—reaches Europe in 
less than 5 days. That gives you 
just time for the time of your life. 

You'll enjoy acres of play space, 
a choice of foods from five conti- 
nents, the wonderful dance music 
of Meyer Davis orchestras. And 
you ll meet a gay Who’s Who of 
important, interesting people. The 
entire ship is air-conditioned, and 


your stateroom is apartment-size. 


For extra hours of luxury at sea. 


choose the popular s.s. AMERICA 


long famous for her gracious 


hospitality. 


Consult your authorized travel agent or 


UNITED STATES LINES 


One Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. Digby 4-5800 


1961 





Districted Club of Naha, Okinawa, Ryuku 
Islands, to become Districts 355 and 358. 


Also, subject to the provisions of 
Article XII, Section 1, of the By-Laws 
of Rotary International, the Board re- 
defined the boundaries of the following 
Districts, due to transfer of territory 
from one District to another, to become 
effective July 1, 1961: 

District 158 and District 159 

District 250 and District 255 

Districts 603, 605, 609, 646, and 651. 

District 654 and District 656 

Districts 104, 105, and 119. 

1966 Convention. It was agreed that 
the 1966 Convention be held on June 
12-16, 1966, and that the registration fee 
for the 1966 Convention be $10 U. S. cur- 
rency per person 16 years of age or over. 

Participants in Rotary Information and 
Extension Institutes. The Board agreed 
that participants in the District Rotary 
Information and Extension Institute be 
limited to Club Presidents and others as 
designated by the President of Rotary 
International. 

Membership in a Rotary Club. The Con- 
stitution of Rotary International and 
the Standard Rotary Club Constitution 
provide that each active member of a 
Rotary Club must be personally and ac- 
tively engaged, within the territorial 
limits of a Club, in the business or pro- 
fession in which he is classified in the 
Club and have his place of business 
therein. For a Club to admit to active 
membership, or to continue in active 
membership, a man who has his place 
of business located outside the terri- 
torial limits of a Club, or to continue in 
membership a man whose place of busi- 
ness moves from within the terri- 
torial limits to a location outside the 
territorial limits of a Club, notwith- 
standing that he may reside therein, is 
in direct violation of the classification 
and membership provisions of the Con- 
stitutional documents of Rotary Inter- 
national which each Club agrees to 
accept upon being granted membership 
in Rotary International 

Adherence to the principles and the 
obligations set forth in the Constitu- 
tional documents of Rotary Interna- 
tional is requisite to the continuance of 
membership of a Rotary Club in Rotary 
International. The Board views with 
grave concern any action by a Club in 
violation of its Constitution. 

Also, District Governors and Club 
Presidents are urged to keep in mind 
that each Rotary Club should be a true 
cross section of the business and profes- 
sional life of the community in which it 
is located, and that efforts to bring this 
about should be intensified in order that 
every Rotary Club may attain its full 
potential for making the Object of 
Rotary effective in its community. 

Privileges of Honorary Membership. 
The Board considers it contrary to the 
spirit of the provisions of the Constitu- 
tional documents of Rotary Interna- 
tional for honorary membership and 
therefore inadmissible for honorary 
members of Rotary Clubs to have the 
privilege of proposing prospective mem- 
bers to membership in the Club. The 
Board suggests that each Rotary Club 
amend its By-Laws to include provision 











MAJOR 
DEPARTMENT 
STORES 
IN THE 
ORIENT 


Member of Intercontinen- 
tal Group of Department 
Stores. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
AND DINERS’ CLUB 
CREDIT CARDS FOR 
FOREIGNERS HON- 
ORED BY US 


@® Takashimaya 





THE WORLD IS YOURS—ON AN APL CARGOLINER CRUISE! 


A world of adventure ashore—a world 
of comfort afloat. Sailing on 4 world 
routes, these deluxe freighters offer an 
informal atmosphere, distinctive ac- 
commodations, superb food and serv- 
ice. Passenger limit: 12. Sailing twice 
monthly to the Orient, Southeast Asia 


and Around the World. See your Travel 
Agent. Or write American President 
Lines, Department RO, San Francisco 
4, for free Cargoliner folder 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 


CALLING AT 50 PORTS IN 22 COUNTRIES AROUND THE WORLD 


OFFICES: SAN FRANCISCO > LOS ANGELES~ SEATTLE* PORTLAND « NEW YORK + BOSTON « CHICAGO + WA 











JTS 
The Tokyo 
Story 


35-mm. 


DELIVERY SOON AFTER 1 


THE 1961 
CONVENTION 


IN FULL COLOR 


filmstrip or slides 
(approximately 80 frames) 


JULY 


ORDER NOW 


For Early Delivery, send coupon 
below to: Rotary International 
1600 Ridge Avenue 


Evanston, Ill., U.S.A. 


Please send THE TOKYO STORY (35-mm program on the 1961 


International Convention) as soon as possible. 











ADDRESS 
CITY 
ROTARY CLUB 





Purchase price (check one): 
Filmstrip $ 5.00 0 
Slides $15.00 0 
Bill me 0 Bill my Club 0 


English 
French 
Japanese 
Spanish 
Portuguese 


Send scripts in: 
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| that a prospective member may be pro- 


posed only by an active, senior active, 
or past service member in good standing 
in the Club. 

The recommended Rotar’ 
Laws were amended by 
Section 1 (2) of Article XI, 
following the words “having 
posed by,” the words “an act 
active, or past service,” thereby. 
said Section 1 (2) to read as 


The name of a prospective 
tive member to fill an open classi- 
fication, having been an pared by 
an active, senior active ( 
service member in good star 
submitted fir 
Board, through the Sec: 

a standard form known : 
posal card. 


shall be 


Membership in Other Organizations. 
Having regard to action by the C onven- 
tion and its own previous action with 
reference to membership of Rotari: 
in other service clubs and simil: 
ganizations and to provisions f 
recommended Rotary Clu By- 
that the membership of any meml 
may be terminated by the Board of the 
Club for a reason which the Club Board 
may deem sufficient, the Board is of the 
opinion that the Board of Directors of 
a Rotary Club might deem it sufficient 
reason to terminate the membership of 
a member who, in the opinion of that 
Board, was not fulfilling his obligations 
to his Rotary 
tinued membership in another service 
club or any similar organization 


Club because of his con- 


Terms of Reference for Rotary Club At- 
tendance Committee. The recommended 
Rotary Club By-Laws were 
striking out the text of Section 4(a) of 
Article VIII thereof and substituting 
therefor the following 


ended by 


Section 4—(a) Attendance Con 
mittee This Committee shi 
vise means for ig at 
tendance at all Rotary meetings 
including attendance at the Dis 
trict Assembly and the District 
Rotary Information and Extension 
Institute by those designated to 
attend; and attendance at District 
Conferences, intercity meetings 
Regional Conferences, and int 
national Conventions by al! Club 
members The Committee sha 


encouraglil 


especially encourage attendance 
regular meetings of this Club and 
attendance at regular meetings of 
other Clubs when unable to attend 
meetings of this Club; eep a 
members informed on attendance 
requirements; promote better iIn- 
centives for good attendance; and 
seek to ascertain and remove the 
conditions that contribute to un- 
satisfactory attendance 
Exchange of Youth. District Governo1 
in Districts participating activel) 
change of youth are urged 
to District Youth-Exchange Comn 
and to Clubs in the District 
peopie participating in the 
youth program be no less tl 
of age. In arranging yout! xchange 
efforts should be made to send young 
people to countries which have not pre 
viously participated in a youth-exchangs 
program 
District Member 


Advisory Committee 
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BROTHERS, INC. 


A MAJOR PROBLEM plaguing sp 


vee 


“HURRY HOT POT’ 


NO TALENT NEEDED 


n the paper. Red 
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Norton Pr 
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‘ _ INCLUDE ROOM MEASUREMENTS. 


RUGS SENT ON APPROVAL ... 
NO OBLIGATION! 
Write your requirements 


Nahigian Brothers, Inc. 
121 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 
FRanklin 2-8800 











ROTARY 
EMBLEM 


. beautifully re- 
produced in gold 
colored plastic 
and framed in 
attractive black- 
wood. 


An ideal addition to home or office. Including 
postage, only: 


7” x7” $3.98 each 4” x7" $2.98 each 
Money refunded if not completely satisfied. 
Send check or money order to: 


ERNEST O. LA BELLE 








4709 Compton Bivd., Lawndale, Calif. 











VENUS FLY TRAP 
EATS LIVE FLIES 


Bulbs grow into exquisite 
house plants that catch and 
eat live insects! Bear white 
flowers on 12” stems. Green 
leaves form rosettes. Each 
leaf tipped with pink trap, 
holding nectar. Insect, lured 
by color & sweetness, enters 
trap. it snaps shut, absorbs 
him, reopens. Also eats raw 
beef, or feeds normally thru 
roots. Easy to grow. Devel- 
ops in 3-4 weeks. 
3 Bulbs... $1.00 Ppd. 





Send check or money order 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


B-2 ‘ 
SPENCER GIFTS. Attantie city, pe 
‘memo to: 


FIRMS SELLING BY MAIL 
Each month more than one-half 
million Rotarians and their fam- 
ily members are exposed to 
the sales pulling pages of 
"Shoppers' World" the 
modern and convenient way to or- 
der merchandise. 

Investigate how this new, popu- 
lar section can work for your 
company. Write: 

Advertising Department 
THE ROTARIAN 

1600 Ridge Avenue 














Evanston, Illinois 


A BRACELET FOR MOTHERS AND GRANDMOTHERS 
An excellent gift, a tribute to HER! This bracelet, in 
beautiful sierling silver, bears proud record on each 
sterling silver disc or silhouette, the name and birth- 
date of each child or grandchild Every dise or 
silhouette is script engraved with the first name, 
month, day and year of birth of each child or grand 
child Add a dise or silhouette for each new arrival! 
Sterling Silver Bracelet .. $1.50 
Each engraved Disc or Silhouette $1.00 
BRACELETS AND DISCS AVAILABLE IN GOLD 
12 kr. Gold Filled Bracelet $2.75 
Each 12 kt. gold filled dise or silhouette. .$1.75 


Add 10% for Fed. Exc. Taz. No C.O0.D.'s please 


EDWARD H. ZIFF, importer 
Box 3072 Merchandise Mart Plaza 
Dept. RO-41 Chicago $4, Ili. Write for free catalog 











Bad Weather . . . Lost Camera . . . No Film??? 
No matter what your reason for missing those 
precious shots on your last wonderful trip . . . 
they can be replaced. The new 70 multipaged 
descriptive catalog of the wonder spots around 
the world is ready. Send 25¢ in coin, for cata- 
log and free sample slide. 


ATKINS 


2 060 
WHEEL 


A new idea in baby feed- 

ing, which is rapidly 

becoming a popular item 

among the junior set, has 

been developed to help 

baby support any size 

= nursing bottle at the 

proper angle. Shaped like a six-sided wheel, 








| “Bottle Wheel” prevents bottie from slipping 


through crib rungs or rolling from reach. Also lessens 


| bottle breakage. Made from washable plastic ... 


with no sharp edges. Only $1.00, postpaid. 
MURKETTE COMPANY 


|P. O. Box 548 Antigo, Wisconsin 
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How fast is 
your income growing? 


OT FAST ENOUGH, perhaps, to keep you 
comfortably ahead of growing family 
expenses. 
So you might ask yourself this question: 


Why don’t I give my income a chance to | 


grow with America? 


This is why millions of families now own | 
common stock. As shareowners they are | 


part owners of some company. If the com- 


pany grows with a growing America, their | 


incomes can grow, too. So can the value of 
their investment. Many prefer to balance 
their common stock holdings with bonds 
for more stable income. 


The right way to invest 


It’s important to remember that security | 


prices fluctuate. Not every company will 
grow. Some will fall by the wayside. This 
doesn’t mean you have to be an “expert” 


to invest—few people are. But you do need | 


to follow these basic rules: 


1. Invest only money you don’t need for 
living expenses or emergencies. 


2. Be skeptical of tips and rumors. Invest | 


only after you have facts. 


3. Visit a nearby Member Firm of the New 
York Stock Exchange to get the experi- 


enced advice of a Partner or Registered | 


Representative—at no charge. He'll wel- 
come your visit. Every Registered Rep- 
resentative has been carefully chosen and 
trained to help you invest sensibly. 


Start with this excellent free booklet 


Some 460 stocks on the New York Stock 
Exchange have paid cash dividends every | 


year for 25 years and more. We ve put their 


records in a wonderfully useful guide to | 


sound investing, “DIVIDENDS OVER THE 
YEARS.” It also lists stocks that have been 
paying progressively larger dividends in re- 


cent years. Fill out and send the coupon | 
now for a free copy. Why not give your in- | 


come a chance to grow with America? 


Own your share of American business 


Members New York 


Stock Exchange 


For offices of Members nearest you, 


look under New York Stock Exchange in the | 


stock broker section of the ‘Yellow Pages.” 





SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. Mail to a Mem- 
ber Firm of the Stock Exchange, or to the 
New York Stock Exchange, Dept E-21, 
P. O. Box 1070, New York 1, N. Y. 


Please send me, free, “DIVIDENDS OVER 
THE YEARS, a basic guide for common 
stock investment.” 


Name 
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for International Service. In those 
appointed a District Advisory Committee 
to function under his direct supervision 


one member of the District Advisory 
Committee to assist the Governor in 
matters relating to International Serv- 
ice. 

“Paul Harris Peace Award” and “Rotary 
Goodwill Award.” The Board agreed that 
the awarding of a “Paul Harris Peace 
| Award” or a “Rotary Goodwill Award” 
not be initiated as an activity of The 
Rotary Foundation or otherwise 

Expenses for Visits to Rotary Clubs by 
Rotary Foundation Fellows. Rotary Foun- 
dation Fellows are not provided with 
funds by The Rotary Foundation for 
travel to District Conferences or to 
| Rotary Clubs. Therefore, Fellows in- 
| vited to visit or speak to District Con- 
ferences or Club meetings should be 
provided transportation or reimbursed 
for travelling expenses 

Selection and Use of President’s Repre- 
sentatives. The Board recognizes that 
the appointment of President’s repre- 
sentatives to District Conferences is a 
| matter for determination by the Presi- 
| dent and that, notwithstanding the de- 
| sirability of appointing President’s 
representatives to District Conferences 
in countries other than their own and 
| of arrangements for additional speaking 

engagements, for Rotarians serving in 
| that capacity, considerations of economy 
| and convenience may make 
|} pointments and arrangements imprac- 
ticable. 

Proposed Convention Legislation. 





| lowing subjects to the 1962 Convention: 
Relating to eligibility for service on 
| the Nominating Committee for 
dent of Rotary International. 

To provide that the Immediate Past 
| President shall be a voting member of 
| the Council on Legislation 

Relating to nominations for Treasurer 
| of Rotary International 
To provide that the provisions of 
| Article I, Section 1(c), of the By-Laws 
| of Rotary International shall be appli- 
cable only to an original Club in a city, 
borough, or other municipal area; 
and to the 1964 Convention 

Relating to the payment of per capita 
dues to Rotary International by its 
|} member Clubs. 

= - . 
meeting of the Board will 
Central Office of the 
Evanston, 


The next 
| convene at the 
| Secretariat in 
| April 27, 1961. 


| Knee Knocked and Straddle Sore 


I like leg of lamb— 
Fried frog legs will do— 

Drumsticks of chicken 
Suit very well, too; 

But why, at Club luncheons, 
Must I be so able 

At choosing plates over 
The leg of the table! 
—LAURENCE C. SMITH 


otarian 


South Fort Worth, Tez. 








Dis- | 
tricts where the District Governor has | 


and guidance, it is suggested that the | 
District Governor consider appointing | 





such ap- | 


The | 
| Board proposed legislation on the fol- | 


Presi- 


Illinois, on | 








TERRIFIQUE! 


ROMANTIC 
FRENCH CANADA 


10 DAYS ‘298 FROM CHICAGO 
Thrill to the old-world charm of Quebec, 
the only walled city in North America. 
Sightsee and enjoy the gay nightlife in 
Montreal, the Paris of North America. 
Browse in smart shops, dine on superb 
French cuisine. 

Enjoy a personally-conducted 550-mile 
motor tour of the quaint Gaspe Peninsula. 


Price includes rail fare, Pull- 
man, tax, planned sightseeing, 
first-class hotel accommoda- 
tions and four-day, all-ex- 
pense, personally-conducted 
motor tour around the Gaspe 
Peninsula. For informa- 
tion, see your travel agent 
or Canadian NATIONAL 
Railways, 103 West Adams 
St., Chicago 3, Ill. or call 
RAndolph 6-5465. Offices in 
principal U.S. cities. 


ONE OF MANY MAPLE LEAF VACATIONS OFFERED ONLY BY 


* CN 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
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What Frenchmen Think BUY REAL DIAMONDS THIS NEW WAY 
SAVE % TO %! 


of Americans 
The talk of the Country—You can now buy dia- 
nued from page 40] mond jewelry by mail direct from one of America’s 
U f Well Known Diamond Cutters. Any ring mailed 
direct for FREE 10 DAYS inspection without any 
peoment. if references given. Even appraise it at 
our ris 


Over 5000 styles $50. to $100, om 


wome! in tour our national capital, or ee ec eee ce ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 


“ums in shorts. But they may 1 Carat Brilliant | EMPIRE DIAMOND CORPORATION | | 
White Diamond Empire State Building, New York 1, New York 

/ Lady’s or Man’‘s | Send FREE Catalog 33 

experiences in France natu- Solitaire Ring 


! y color my feelings. Mrs. Lee and I S395 
isited France four times during a three- 


residence in Vienna, and a fifth 


» in 1953. Our contacts were all with 
man in the street. We never called PROTEC) LUN agaust 


a businessman or a Government of- 


pe We met only those Frenchmen to PAINT SPRAY —- DUST -FUMES 


whom our wanderings took us. We had 

cane Doe ee DUPOR No. 4 RESPIRATOR has big double filters for easy 
anttan winks: sees a ie mae ‘ breathing and greatest filtration! Soft rubber face mask gives 
oe airtight fit. Patented DUPOR valves bring in clean cir—throw 
ee My oe ee ee ' : off breathed air! Weight 4 oz. Economical! Only $2.25 ppd. 


I could never say a French sentence 
GAS-TIGHT! FOG-PROOF! GOGGLES 


; ‘ Protect eyes against paint spray, dust, fumes, 

I wanted to try, and Americans will gas, smoke, etc. Can be worn with any make 

kno how exasperated JI felt when a respirator or mask. A few drops of water on 

west < : t - WRITE FOR inside of lenses keep fog off by nod or shake 
driver ended up in front of SAMPLES TODAY! of head! Sample only $2.00 postpaid. 


Louvre when T was asking, | H. S$. COVER, Dept. 412, SOUTH BEND av INDIANA 


for the Hotel Louvois 


distance away : WHERE? 


that the maids in son. From the latest travel guide we had 

i< < 5 

waiters in French chosen the name of a leading hotel as | 
ost understanding our meeting place. How our hearts sank 


hen she came down when the gendarme at the highway 


turndown into Le Havre told us that eer HOW eae 


[Cont 


Sucl conflict of mores: American 


rican churches so dressed. 


| reame 


studied French in college, but had for- 


in accent that won approval. But 


tel maid sent out for 


ed an overnight cure the hotel we asked for had been de- 
ner of a small hots stroyed in the War. Using his limited 
> English and our broken French, we 


f Paris who put us 


arrived by car at ‘fund our way to an information office HOW mater 


where we got sympathetic help, and 


tice. Our hostess gave ; 
onadk tie tenn he finally from others, learned that our __ $1995 UP! 
Jlendid breakfast the Problem wasn’t real. Our 16-year-old was 

Then we saw her, still at sea; his ship had been delayed, , } 

ard a bus for a day 00- That evening, when we saw the WHEN? 


Margaret Lykes warp into its berth, we 
night in Avalon wished for that helpful gendarme so we 
m Paris about dark could thank him again and again. 


) the Post Hot We Frenchmen hate Americans? I add my Yes, tell us to start thinking! Our free 
h st Hote — , ) , you 

on had slept there Volce to the chorus of “No.” And if Dr. | brochure describes weekly departures from 

Ruegger reversed the question to read, both coasts, first class living on celebrated 

t we came into one DO Americans hate Frenchmen?” I liners and at acclaimed hotels, and the mem- 

oe eaniiek a gy tagger de. the orable itineraries we weave for you. See your 
restaurants. Won- WOuld answer in his own words, that | travel agent or write for your free brochure 
e understood our “True affection is not so easily de- today! Dept. R 

stroyed.” We Americans may have been 

irritated at times about unstable Gov- 


Inc 
ernments of France. We may have | WIND >) CRUISES 


seemed indifferent when the French are | TH AVENUE, NEW YORK N. Y 


Elba. Ours wa an 


as we pointed at a 


days on the Cote 


beach acquaint- 
and _ storekeepers unable or unwilling to provide the arms = ——— 


iv needed by its military forces. We may | ve aveveltl 


of despair, not have understood the disposition to ark 


live upon the great past of Europe. But ms 
our national affection for the French is important 


permanent. events 


SOSSSSSSSSCSESSSSSOOSOSSOOSSOOOS A statement from one of our corre- | fF forever 


hour 
vre in 1948, a day 
meet our 16-vear-old 


spondents seems to summarize the case Testimonials, memorials 


On the Move I make here for Americans. He wrote Pty Bay 


that “the moral, the philosophic, the po- i of bronze or aluminum — 


litical atnael 1 __ . in at prices that are sure to 
litical teachings of old Europe .. . this lease. Drawings submitted 


is the pride of France.” iz mae for approval without charge 
ce Send for colorful free cat- 
A great majority of Americans are alog and full details today 


ng” signs. forward-looking people, concerned now | UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN Co., Inc. 
Twiccs with the “Sizzling Sixties,” because Dept. R, 101 West 3ist St., N.Y. 1, NY. 


rosis, 
designs: 


the move 
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MORE 
THAN 
CHERRY 
TREES 
AND 
GEISHA 


Japan is bustling offices and 
humming industrial centers, too. 
Japan is an economy which is 
prospering, and growing greater 
still. Ask Yamaichi, if you wish 
to learn about this flourishing 
market. Japanese investments 
have been Yamaichi’s business 
since 1897, 


Brochure available on request 


YAMAICHI 


SECURITIES CO..LTD. 


TOKYO, JAPAN 


Kabuto-cho, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, 
Japan Tel: 671-1101, Foreign Dept. Tel: 
671-3992 MJ OSAKA OFFICE: Imabashi, 
Higashi-ku, Osaka. Tel : 23-8271 gj OVER- 
SEAS OFFICES: New York, Honolulu. 





| that’s today and tomorrow 
| respect, we 
| I think this point is a very fundamental 
| difference now between Frenchmen and 


| carry 


With no dis- 


move ahead from the “old.” 


For French 
tourist agencies invite Americans to see 
the churches, the old public 
buildings, the monuments of Louis XIV 
The Ame tourist 
Europeans to see the 
America by 


Americans example, the 


ancient 


and Napoleon rican 


agencies invite 
Statue 


French people in 1884; and, 


of Liberty, given to 
tor example, 
Concord and Lexington, famed from 


1775; 


see our great cities, 


but mainly we invite visitors to 


our new dams con- 


structed on our streams, our modern 


farms, our new developments in nation- 
al parks 

The 
lies in accepting the fact tl 


resolution of such a difference 
at there is a 
difference. 

Frenchmen will act, and think, and 
talk 


America 


like Frenchmen, at 


Americans will wear gaudy shirts, 


shiny cameras, and laugh loudly 


—they will act like Americans, at home 
or in France. 
It will 


learn to 


help for more Americans to 


French, and for more 


speak 


Frenchmen to learn to speak English. 
understanding 


dif- 
will be 


But the fundamental for 
is accepting the fact that there are 
ferences. Once this is done, there 
irritation,” 


nor or! 


no question of “hate,” 
nor of “disappointment.’ ‘or we shall 


not be expecting the improbable. 





Odd Shots 


Can you match this photograph for 
uniqueness, human interest, coinci- 
dence, or just plain out-of-the-ordi- 
nary-ness? Then send it to the Edi- 
tors of The Rotarian. If used, the 
“odd shot” will bring you $3. But 
remember—it must be different! 
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Space Age service station in West Los 
Angeles, Calif. J. A. Mariin, of Los 
Angeles, camera-recorded the sign at- 
tached to a trailer-company building. 


home or in| 


ii 
a, 


ee 


YACHTING 
...the fun way 


to travel 


Want to relax in the quietness of cool 
mountain ranges? Explore exciting foreign 
towns and villages or bask on some warm, 
sunny beach? Perhaps you know a road 
somewhere you'd like to follow to the end. 
It's all the same with an Airstream Land 
Yacht — a personal highway cruiser out- 
fitted down to the smallest luxurious de- 
tail for limitless road voyaging . . . good 
beds, bathroom, hot and cold water, re 
frigeration, heat and light independent of 
outside sources wherever you go — for a 
night, a week, or a month. Airstream Land 
Yachting means real travel independence 
— no time-tables, tickets, packing. You 
just tow your Airstream lightly behind your 
car and follow your travel whims wherever 
they urge you to go. Yes, it’s the exciting, 
better way to travel here in North America 
or anywhere in the world. 


write for interesting free booklet 
“World At Your Doorstep” 


AIRSTREAM INC. 


550 CHURCH ST., JACKSON CENTER, OHIO 
12604 E. FIRESTONE, SANTA FE SPRINGS 43, CALIF. 
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The Priceless Extra of Experience 


lhink of the many choices we make in life which 
ire determined by our confidence in somebody’s 


experience. 


Choice in important things, 
or an investment counselor. In 


doctor, 


even minor, 


a lawyer, 


So deeply ingrained is this basis for choice in 
ill our actions, it comes as no surprise when so 
many experienced travelers say that this is why, 
when they fly overseas, they put their trust in 


Pan American. 


aad 


ota ae oe 


Pm 


FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC 


everyday, personal problems. 


FIRST ON THE PACIFIC. 


For Pan Am is “The World’s Most Experienced 


Airline’’—in years of flying over the seven seas— 


in services to care for you before you embark, 


like selecting a 


Pan American, 


A Bale for the Foundation 


Here are 62 bales of cotton for The 
Rotary Foundation,’’ said Henry J. 
Brandt, a Bakersfield, California, Ro- 
tarian, not long ago to Raymond Taylor, 
the Bakersfield Rotary Club’s Rotary 
Foundation Chairman and a Past District 
Governor of Rotary International. It 
didn’t take long to turn the cotton into 
cash, for Rotarian Taylor sold it to a 
cotton distributor, also a Rotarian, for 
$9,999.98. After 2 cents had been added, 
a check for $10,000 was shortly on its 
way to The Rotary Foundation office in 
Evanston, Illinois. This gift upped Ro- 
tarian Brandt’s contributions to $30,000. 

Another recent $10,000 gift—his 
fourth of similar amount—has come from 
Bakersfield Rotarian Forrest Frick 


’ - « 
Since the report in the last issue of 


Rotary Clubs that have contributed to 
The Rotary Foundation on the basis of 


+ 
Sf “ 


“First, just a word to the Ladies 
Garden Club of our community about 
their beautiful flower arrangement.” 


$10 or more per member, 80 Clubs have 
become 100 percenters for the first time 
since July 1, 1960. As of February 14, 
$387,533 had been received since July 1, 
1960. The latest first-time 100 percent 
contributors (with Club membership in 
parentheses) are: 
ARGENTINA 
Mercedes (33). 
AUSTRALIA 
Beaconsfield (19); Unanderra 
Mount Isa (29). 
BRAZIL 
Itapetininga 


(21); 


Meier (28); Jun- 


diai (53). 


(23); 


CANADA 
Hope, B. C. (22); Burns Lake, 
(25). 


B. C. 


CYPRUS 
Nicosia (67). 
FRANCE 
Saint-Claude (35); Stras- 
Romilly- 


Briey (21); 
bourg-Nord (24); Vittel (20); 
sur-Seine (20); Jonzac (18); Fougeres 
(21); Carcassone (34); Bernay (164); 
Aubagne (23); Annonay (33); Aire-sur- 
L’Adour (20); Limoux (26); Hossegor 
(25); Vesoul et la Haute-Saéne (39); 
Saint-Malo-Dinard (34). 


GERMANY 
Mannheim-Brucke (22); Kleve (26); 
Heide/Holstein (33); Berlin-Siid (22); 
Bentheim (Graftschaft) (28); Augsburg 
(49); Essen-Siid (34); Bremen-Roland 
(22). 
INDIA 


Mangalore (31); Kanpur (156); Ma- 


. FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA... 








while on your flight, and when you land. All under 
the high discipline of U. S. flight standards. 

A Pan American traveler is a confident traveler, 
reposing his trust in these years of experience in 
getting you from here to there—comfortably, 
dependably, serenely. 

It’s a great experience to fly with experience on 


DISCOUNTS 


16 40% 


TO CHURCHES 
AND OTHERS 


~ oe! - 
FOLO-KING 


FOLDING TABLE LINE 


Kitchen committees, social 

groups, attention! Direct-from- 

factory prices — discounts up 

to 40% — terms. Churches, 

Schools, Clubs, Lodges and all 

organizations. Our new Mon- 

roe 1961 Fold-King Folding 

Tables are unmatched 

for quality, durability, conven- 

, ROLLING. ience and handsome appear- 
EASY HANDLING, STORAGE. ance. 68 Models and sizes, 


FREE—BIG 1961 CATALOG 
Color pictures. Full line tables, chairs, table and chair trucks, 
plattorm-risers, portable partitions, bulletin boerds. s3-¢ year. 


THE MONROE CO., 17 Church St., Colfax, lowa 








4 HOLD-E-ZEE / 


SCREWDRIVERS 


PROVIDE THESE FEATURES: 


© LOK-BLOK that makes biate 
twist and impact proof. 

© GRIPPER that snaps back— 
recedes deep into handie, 
giving full biade use. 

© HAND GROUND BITS—chrome 
vanadium, chrome plated 
blades. 


YET COST NO MORE THAN 
ORDINARY SCREWDRIVERS 


Leading 
Dealers 
Everywherel 








Hungry monsters that rise to the fly... 
Abundant game of trophy quality... 


Uncrowded slopes of sparkling p 


owder... 


that’s Argentina’s beautiful 


BARILOCHE! 


Unmatched thrills await the sportsman in the un- 
spoiled Nahuel Huapi region of the Andes Moun- 
tains. American fishermen feel that a world’s record 
will surely be set here with a prize catch of salmon, 
rainbow, brown or brook trout. For the hunter— 
red deer, blackbuck and wild boar match any the 
world over. Skiers have found the climate and snow 
conditions, lift facilities and terrain closely akin 
to those of the Alps. Finest food and accommoda- 
tions are incredibly inexpensive! 


For complete information, write 


ARGENTINE cy 


JAPAN TOUR 


73 Days ie 1462 


Roundtrip jet travel and all first class 
and deluxe services ashore ~ very best 
hotels, all meals, sightseeing, tips, etc., 
plus extensive parties, entertainment, 
evening events, and all necessary tour 
services. Arranged by Rotarian J. D, 
Howard who visits the Orient as many 
as three times per year. 


FREE TOUR AVAILABLE 


for Rotarian leaders forming |o- 
cal groups of 15 or more people 


Apply 
HOWARD TOURS, Inc. 


578 Grand Ave. * Oakland 10, Calif. 


(jnited 


THE FIRST NAME 
IN GOLF CARTS 


New quality, new 
beauty, new 
strength is de- 
signed into every 
distinctive United 








Dept. R, 8101 Lyndon Ave., Detroit 38, Mich. 
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AIRLINES — 


9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. « 


Plaza 7-8700 


dras (24); Hyderabad (101); Erode (22); 
Courtallam (30); Amsasamudram (21); 
Aligarh (33); Mercara (21). 


INDONESIA 
Tjirebon (17). 
ITALY 
Roma-Est (42); Campobasso (33); Fer- 
rara (69); Crotone (30); Potenza (45); 
San Benedetto del Tronto (26). 


THE NETHERLANDS 
Dokkum (24); Maarssen-Breukelen 
(35). 
NEW ZEALAND 
Inglewood (22). 


SWEDEN 

Noorkoping Vastra (32); Karlstad- 
Tingvalla (41); Mark (39); Skara (46); 
Alvesta (36); Motala (48); Kristianstad 
(64). 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Mafeking (18). 

U.S.A. 

Perrine, Fla. (22); Clovis, Calif. (26); 
Sun Prairie, Wis. (26); Mount Jewett, 
Pa. (18); Saddle Brook, N. J. (30); Hill- 
yard, Wash. (19); Waterproof, La. (19); 
Chadbourn, N. C. (26); Silverdale, Wash. 
(24); Higginsville, Mo. (21); Fair Bluff, 
N. C. (21); Stoughton, Wis. (29); Wig- 
gins, Miss. (20); Laurinburg, N. C. (68); 
Rockdale, Tex. (31); Lafayette, Ga. 
(34); Downers Grove, Ill. (28); Nowata, 
Okla. (34); Fishkill, N. Y. (42). 


* * * 


Clubs which have attained more than 
100 percent status in contributions since 
July 1, 1960: 


200 Percenters 
Oil City, Pa. (48); Puerto Padre, Cuba 


(19); North Oakland, Calif 
coln, Nebr. (223); 


(65); Lin- 
West Ottawa, Ont., 
Canada (43); Coro, Venezuela (19); 
Superior, Wis. (65); Ocean City, Md. 
(19); Culpeper, Va. (50); Willits, Calif. 
(30); Bell-Maywood, Calif. (33); Hous- 
ton Heights, Tex. (81); Mineola-Garden 
City, N. Y. (103); Rawalpindi, Pakistan 
(22); Elrimac, Peru (25); Palmyra, Pa. 
(57); Jackson, Calif. (25); Sudbury, 
Ont., Canada (81); Van Buren, Ark. (46); 
Millburn, N. J. (51); South Pasadena, 
Calif. (52); Arcadia, Calif. (104); Madi- 
son, W. Va. (51); Catasauqua, Pa. (29); 
Aurora, Nebr. (45); Garden City, Mich. 
(45); Pawling, N. Y. (34); Auburn, Ala. 
(60); Bogalusa, La. (59); Woodbridge, 
Ont., Canada (33); Steelton, Pa. (32); 
Swansea, Ont., Canada (37); Tallassee, 
Ala. (32); Renaix, Belgium (26); St. 
Peters, Australia (27); Hamilton, N:S.W., 
Australia (62); Kowloon, Hong Kong 
(64); Ozark, Ala. (28); Wellington 
South, New Zealand (44); Charleroi, Bel- 
gium (65); Tournay, Belgium (34); Par- 
ris, Calif. (24); Springfield Township- 
Flourtown, Pa. (35); West Topeka, Kans. 
(49); Beauharnois, Que., Canada (24). 


300 Percenters 

Grenfell, Australia (23); The Tona- 
wandas, N. Y. (70); Garberville, Calif. 
(44); Sycamore, Ill. (58); Hudson, Ohio 
(58); Abilene, Tex. (179); Belvedere, 
Calif. (52); Pueblo, Colo. (140); Menlo 
Park, Calif. (66); Reading, Mass. (50); 
Flushing, N. Y. (29); West Shore, Pa. 
(71); Huntington Park, Calif. (152); 
Bruxelles-Sud, Belgium (31); Wankie, 
Southern Rhodesia (25). 


100 Percenters 
Moorestown, N. J. (56); North Sacra- 
mento, Calif. (117); Swampscott, Mass. 
(28); Goteborg-Gamlestaden, Sweden 
(37). 


500 Percenters 
Bareilly, India (30). 


900 Percenters 


Condobolin, Australia (23). 


Phrases 


Many the friendly phrases 
Between ‘‘Hello,”’ ‘‘Good-bye’’— 
Words with friendship shining, 
Words that gratify; 
But these, too, have a meaning 
Not caught by tongue or pen, 
A glad phrase after faring— 
‘Home again!”’ 


Love has a way of saying 
More than words can say, 
With eyes and lips and silence, 
Gestures swift and gay; 

But at the weary ending 
Of day, it’s pleasant then 
To whisper at the doorway— 
“‘Home again!” 


The words that time has minted 
Golden with the years 
Are born of love and laughter 
And haloed, too, with tears; 
But sweetest of words spoken 
By the lips of men 
Are these when day is ending— 
“‘Home again!” 
—Arthur Wallace Peach 
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Travelling the Fourth Avenue 


Peru APS the longest and busiest 
the world is the one 


“thoroughfare” in 


around the globe to con- 
10,000 communities in 
More than half a million 
travel it in different ways, 
destination is the same 
y’s fourth avenue of 


that stretches 


nect more than 
122 countries 
DUSY men 
knowing that its 
for a It is Rotar 
~International Service—and all 
to the “advance- 

understanding, 


service 


its signs point ahead 


ment of international 


goodwi ind 


peat ¢ 
ways Rotarians—and mem- 


families—move along this 


One of the 


bers of their 
is by the travelling they do, not 
(though there’s much to 


trains and 


nchair 

but in 
iners and motorcars. 
is nothing like travel 
together and help- 
other 


for that), 
ind ocean 
there 
people 

to understand each 
avelling do Rotarians 
\ perhaps, is that 
they great 
deal—for busi- 


do a 


and for 


In the 


ness 
pleasure. 
U.S.A., 
ing to a 


accord- 
recent 
survey, Rotarl- 
ans make 13 ma- 
year, 


for 


miles 


jor trips a 
11 being 
nearly 9,000 
For travel in other 
estimated that 79 
totarians had visited 
other parts of the 
res on attendance 
much border cross 
Portugal, 
12-month period, 289 Rotarians 
‘Ss made up their attend- 

Club. At the 


Club there were 212 


In Lisbon, 


Rotary 
28 lands, while in 
1,500 Rotarians from 
lake-up cards. Other 
ally extensive inter- 
Rotarians in other 
er with a trail of 
him 


with a 


behind has re- 


Club new 
eans to the 
n “My 
introduction,” re- 
“but I 


wear 
pockets 


wayfarer, 


Bedrock 
Rotary 


APRIL, 1961 


never used one. I 
didn’t have to with 
this in my lapel,” 
and he pointed to 
his Rotary pin. 

Another mark of 
the Rotarian travel- 
er is a blue-covered 
book he carriés that lists Rotary Clubs 
everywhere. It’s the Official Directory, 
and it gives him information about 
where and when some fellow Rotarians, 
in towns he has never been in, will hold 
a meeting at which he will be welcomed 








as a friend. Many a trip, from a week- 
end jaunt to a global trek, has been| 
planned with frequent glances at the} 
— 

Mixed with his tickets and travel 
folders and other things that stuff his | 
pockets on long trips, the Rotarian often | 
carries a “passport” issued not by his | 
Government but by his Rotary Club. | 
Titled Your Passport to Friendship, it | 
urges the holder to “get acquainted with 
Rotarians in the countries you are going | 
to visit.” It has space for notations 
about the Rotary Clubs that he plans to} 
visit, and over the signatures of Club 
officers it authorizes him to seek oppor- 
tunities for codperation in International 
Service. 

Today’s Jet Age speed has done more | 
than shrink oceans and make neighbors 
of Parisians and New Yorkers, San 


Franciscans and Osakans; it has en- 
larged the opportunities of everyone to 


travel outside his own 


means of modifying attitudes and over- | 
coming prejudices that stand in the way | 
of friendlier, more coéperative relations | 


Long experienced in 
world, 


among nations. 
helping to build a neighborly 
Rotarians are especially 


dividends for world understanding. 

The Via Veneto is glamorous, the 
Ginza colorful, and the Champs Elysées 
romantic, but the Fourth Avenue is a 
path to peace. 


The Rotarian, young or 
__ will find its f 


country as a | 


qualified to | 
make Jet Age travel produce abundant | 


How | Enlarged 
My Vocabulary and 
My Income, too! 


My wife always used to say, “You've got 
the brains and ability, why don’t you 
speak up?” And how often I wished | 
could — except I never seemed to find the 
right words to express my ideas. 

That’s why, when a friend told me 
about Vocab Records I decided to try 
them. 


| LISTENED MY WAY 
TO A BIGGER VOCABULARY! 


The results were startling. By listening a 
few minutes a day, I learned over 2000 
words from a basic core of just 500 
words, 

I’m convinced this new ability to ex- 
press myself was a major reason for my 
increased income last year. 

VOCAB Records were developed by 
Dr. Bergen Evans, nationally known TV 
moderator, author and Prof. of English 
at Northwestern University, and are nar- 
rated by Robert S. Breen, Assoc. Prof. of 
Speech. 

TEACHERS, PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE 
RECOMMEND VOCAB RECORDS: 

“I recommend Vocab Records as one of 
the most successful methods of teaching 
vocabulary in recent years.”’ Sister 
Phillipa, Mundelein College, Chicago, Ill. 

“By repeating Vocab records a few 
times the words come without any effort. 
They have improved my reading enjoy- 
ment.”” Wm. Maye, Assoc. Administrator, 
Methodist Hospital, Dallas, Tex. 

Prove how easily you can enjoy greater 
regard and recognition...get your stu- 
dent son or daughter better grades... add 
to your appreciation and understanding 
of everything you read and hear. Get Vol. 
1 or entire series. Money back guarantee! 


poo MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY !-———- 
Foreman-Brown Company, Dept. R 
216 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


Send the following VOCAB records. | under- 
stand if | am not completely satisfied for any 
reason | may return the records for full refund 
within 15 days ofter | receive them. 


{_] Vocab Practical Vocabulary improvement 
Records Vol. 1 Album, including printed 
text @ $4.98. 

[-] The Complete Series of 5 Vocab Prac- 
tical Vocabulary Improvement Record Al- 
bums including printed text $24.95. 


Enclosed find [|] Check [| Money Order 
[] COD for $____. 

Postpaid if check or M. O. enclosed. 
Name —" 


Address. 
Re 
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You don’t have to he a Rotarian to be a subscriber to 


THE ROTARIAN 


Just send your name and address with $2.00 (in 
Canada and U. S. or the Pan-American Postal Union; 
$2.50 elsewhere) 


THE ROTARIAN 








1600 Ridge Ave., Evanston, til. 
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Write for Free Catalog A7! 
For Medals and Trophies 
ask for Catalog B 7! 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE Tablet Co. inc., 
50 W.22nd St., New York 11, N. Y. WA 4-2323 








Prompt shipment. Ask for our 
colorful WHOLESALE Catalog No. 61-% 


MARTIN'S FLAG CO.. FORT DODGE, IOWA 








CANADIAN | 
MANUFACTURER 


is hearing 
urers or individuals. ‘who have 





ve complete manufacturing and selling 
facilities, new facto 22,000 sq. ft., established 
many years. All replies in confidence. For further in- 
formation. write Box L, THE ROTARIAN, 1600 Ridge 
Avenue, Evanston, filinois. 














Moving? 
Change of Address? 


If so, please send your new address 
at least 60 days before the date of 
issue with which it is to take effect. 
The post office will not forward 
copies unless you provide the extra 
postage. Either tear the address 
label from the magazine cover and 
send it with your new address or use 
the form below. In either case, we 
must have the complete name of your 
Rotary club. 


PRINT—CAREFULLY 


PLEASE CORRECT MY ADDRESS 
ON THE ROTARIAN MAILING LIST FROM: 


Name 
Address 
City Zone 
State/Province 


Country 


TO: 

Name cittecitemeneriiactlading 
RDO 00 scitisitihimiasiintains sailiaiethaetass 
City ecepidiagia Fei rm Zone 
State/Province 

Country____ - 


I} am a member of the Rotary clob of: 


State/Province 





THE ROTARIAN 
1600 Ridge Ave. 
Evanston, [Ill., U.S.A. 
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At Your Leisure 


Hobbies, sports, adventure—how Rotarians relax. 


A PENNSYLVANIA Rotarian with a 
hobby linked to travel is Joun R. Dory. 
of State College. He 
probably the 


f that is 
obiect 


camera 


colle 
most uncollectibl 
sought by hobbyists. He uses ¢ 
tells tit i fol 


to do it, as he lowing 


story. 


Do YOU KNOW why a covered bridge 
is covered? There asons, 
but the 
timbers 
bad 
pegged 
this 
ering also keeps snow 


are sevel re 


primary one is t the 


from the destructive f ts of 


weather. By covering the joints, 


with wooden pins bridge of 


coy 


indefinite The 
fron 


kind can last 


fting and 


piling on fiat surfaces 


Since 1928, when my wife received a 


Christmas card with a drawing of a cov 
similar to one she knew as 


Dutcl 


ered bridge 
a girl in the Pennsylvania coun- 
uy, I 

bridges, 
than 
them, 


rate 


have been interested in these 
as has Mrs We have 


2,000 photographs and drawings of 


Doty 


more 


enough to fill 14 albums and deco 


the walls of our covered-bridge 


room” with 50 framed pict 


One of our most unusual! pictures is of 


a stone-covered bridge in Cl 
taken by a friend on militar 
We also have a 
nost famou 
Ponte V« 


River in F 


phot ) 
tainly the 
the 
Arno 


world, the 
lorene 
sides of it are smal 


and silversmiths. This 


sent to us by a friend 


My 


stood at Old Sturbridge Villages 


wife’s favorite brids 


chusetts. It was tumbled 


dation by overflowing wv 


sits in pond near-by 


happened to a five-lane 


Rotarian Doty and his wife 


Stoudt Ferry n 
the 


bridge in 


Schuy River at 


Pennsylvania. It as longest single- 
the world. In 


it fe 


Span coveret 


1948, ruined by neglect nto the 
rivel 
There 


in the I 


ome 1,200 of these spans 


States, with 350 in Penn- 
vary in size, type 


tne 


svivania a ne They 
of portal and uss, and even in 


shape of the roof. In Pennsylvania you 


see county, a 
different ' 

A hobby is takes you 
areas of The 
West Virginia, for 
War histor Its 


times during the 


one | = priage in one 
another 

into many 
Phi ippi 


example, has a Civi 


bridge at 


control changed hands 
conflict, 
the I 


crossing the S 


ending up 
Army. A 


usquehan- 


S1X 


in the possession of nion 


covered bridge 


na in Penn vania was burned to stop 


Confederate forces from entering Lan- 
caster Cou 


Asla 
inquiries 


rance underwriter, my 


it Dridges usually inciude 


points abou lelr insurance coverage 


Mat 


One spa! and is insured fot 
$25,000 
The 
framed p 
items ti 
cluding 
and hand 
visitors drop in t see oul 


covered-bridg 


What's 
Tho 

and the 

listed o 


in the Covered-Bridge Room of their Pennsylvania home. 
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erest listed, just drop 
a note and in time 
The one require- 
tarian or a Rota? 
se give the name 
d ) j affiliation) 
Handicrafts: Mrs. David 
of Re rian—collects } 
d iT o interested in han« 
N. B., Canada 
Stamps; Cub Scouting: Paul Brown 
1r-old son of Rotar collects stamps and 
L ed in Cub Scouting) 


Canada 


Stamps; 


Indian-Head Pennies: Robert Trenck (1/4 

year-olk R 7 collects Indian 

head coir i change), 77 Windsor Rad., 

Port Che 

Pen Pals: } ng have indicated 
terest in hav 4 ends: 

year-old daughter of 

riends aged 12-14 in 

y, Sweden; enjoys 

pop iar 


men 


stamps, 
Sauquoit, 


year-old daughter of 
pondents in larger 
York, Los Angeles 
nterested in musi 
sports), “Manleigh 
w Zealand 
Rotariar 
Bangued 


hter of 


lands), 


d daughter of Ro 
th young people 
Indonesia, Philip 
ly, Greece South 
Denmark Swe n 
sports: collects 
N. Y., U.S.A 
ld son of Rotariar 
ent aged 12-14 
ralia interested n 
tamp collectir 
Muskegon, Micl 


¢ of Rotari« 
14 outside I 
and, Wales 
classical 
th St., Neods 


r-old daughter 
ends in i] SA 
den 
daughter of Ro 
glish or F7 ch 
America, l 
vitzerland ) 
. Mich., U.S.A 
r-old daughter 
friends), K 


ighte 
h-speaking 


ld da 
fro { t 
England, Gree 
1 erica; int 
es, horse 


B.29, Ti ku I 


ld daughte 
France 
ng, must 
a, U.S.A 
ear-old daug) 
friends out 
plaus the pi 
La Canada, ¢ 


dau 


vnondence 


ear-old 


fornia; like 
2220 Richey 


fe of Rotaria 
Rotarian as 
ing), P. O 
ith Africa 
r-old daughter 
outside U.S.A 
1ustralia, Engla 
es; enjoys spo 
Westover Ave 


r-old daughter 
aged 15-17 t 
rests include 
Caloundra, 


judo 


Qsld 


1r-old daughter of 
nds aged 13-15 out 
ide stamp collecting 
Sunset Dr., Delmar, 


year-old daughter of Ro 


: peaking pen friends 
han Canada; likes skiing 


APRIL, 





FITCH 


LEADING MAN'S 


SHAMPOO 





DOING IT THE HARD WAY 


(GETTING RID OF DANDRUFF, THAT /S!) 


_ 7 
easier 3-minute way for men: FITCH 
Men, get rid of embarrassing dandruff easy as 1-2-3 with FITCH! In just 
3 minutes (one rubbing, one lathering, one rinsing), every trace of 
® dandruff, grime, gummy old hair tonic goes 
down the drain! Your hair looks handsomer, 
healthier. Your scalp feeis so refreshed. Use 
FITCH Dandruff Remover SHAMPOO every 
week for positive dandruff control. Keep your 
hair and scalp really clean, dandruff-free! 


by hoge 


ery 


SHAMPOO 








skating, R. R. No. 3, Tara, Ont., 


Canada. 

Catherine Creagh (daughter of Rotarian— 
wishes pen friends aged 14-16 outside New 
Zealand; leisure-time interests include sports, 
popular music, stamp collecting), 60 Sher 
man St., Morton, New Zealand. 

Ronald Scharfer (7-year-old son of Rotar 
an—interested in stamp collecting), 810 N 
Dean St., Coquille, Oreg., U.S.A 

Susan Ross (13-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—wants pen pals outside U.S.A.; en- 
oys sports, popular-music recordings), 22 
Teaberry Lane, Levittown, Pa., U.S.A 

Mrs. D. H. Morrill (wife of Rotarian— 
wishes correspondence among Rotarians 
vives outside U.S.A.; interests include 
making, cooking, knitting, stamp collecting, 
Girl Scouts), 8925 Upland Terrace, Pitts 
burgh 21, Pa., U.S.A. 

Annette 
Rotarian—interests are 
cooking), R. D. 2, Box 
U.S.A 

Louise Harbach (11-year-old daughter 
Rotarian—desires pen pails in Northern Ire- 
and, Germany, Belgium, Thailand; enjoys 

sports and photography), 650 Fairview Ave 
Gettysburg, Pa., U.S. 

Sherie Burwell itdeeor old daughter of 
Rotarian—wants pen friends in Hawati, Ger- 
nany, Thailand, France; enjoys swimming, 
tennis, knitting, collecting Pareer Se). 1707 
Jeffords St., Clearwater, Fla., U.S.A 

Donna Gail Peer (12-year- A daughter of 
Rotarian—collects ouloards. dolis, coins 
also interested in swimming, horse back rid 
ing), 405 N. 20th St., Fort Smith, Ark., U.S.A 

Betsy V. Rossen (16-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian — wants English-speaking pen 
friends aged 18-25), Hyde Park House, Ave 
Alexandre Le Grand 20, Alexandria, Egypt 

Ben Liles, Jr. (21-year-old son of Rotarian 
—wants pen friends outside U.S.A.; interests 
include botany, languages, music, ancient 
Egyptian and Roman civ ilizations), 905 West 
22%, Austin 5, Tex., 3 

Stella Stroebel (15-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—would like pen friends outside 
U.S.A. and Canada; enjoys music, oil paint- 
ing), Oakwood Hills, Wapakoneta, Ohio, 
US 


piano), 


home- 


Hering (12-year-old daughter of 
swimming, music 


0, Westminster, Md., 


—TuHeE HossyHorse Groom 


EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Miniature Custom Banners 
ROTARY CLuB, me 
SAINT LOUVIS 


MISSOURI. U S.A 


Want a wonderful way to leave a lasting 
impression on visiting Rotarians? Just give 
them a miniature club banner of special 
design as a good will gift. More and more 
Rotary Clubs are finding it extremely effec- 
tive to trade the banners and build inter- 
national Club displays, too! 

any type of special feature 
you wish in the design. Write for further 
information, enclosing, if possible, a photo 
or rough sketch of the feature you want. 
We welcome your inquiry and naturally, 
there is no obligation. 


STOCK BANNERS 


We have a large selection of miniature stock 
banners to which we add name of your city and 
state. Prices start at 


Send for catalog R-20 


We can give yeu 


*F .O.B. Chicago 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
303 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6 
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My Favorite Story 


An old Army sergeant who served as 
a rifle instructor was badgering a gan- 
gling recruit from Tennessee, demand- 
ing that he relate some of his shooting 
experiences. 

“Well, Sergeant,” the recruit began, 
“T was huntin’ turkeys one day with my 
daddy’s ol’ rifle when I seen a fat ol’ 
gobbler stick his head above a bush. [| 
was behind a clump of trees and not in 
line with the turkey, and I knew that if 
I moved to get into position, I’d skeer 
him away. But over to my right was a 
hard-rock cliff, which I figgered would 
solve my problem. I figured the exact 
spot on the cliff to shoot at and the exact 
angle to fire to cause my bullet to rico- 
chet directly into that gobbler’s head. 
When I was all set with the proper aim 
and angle, I gobbled to make that bird 
raise his head into position and then I 
fired!” 

“Well,” demanded the sergeant, “did 
you get him?” 

“Shucks, no, Sergeant. 
cliff!” 


I missed the 


—Mrs. Frep B. HAUGHTON 
Wife of Rotarian 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


THE ROTARIAN will pay $5 to Rotarians or 
their wives for favorite stories. Send them 
to Stripped Gears, THe Rorartan Magazine. 
1600 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 


Ingredients of Man 

“What a piece of work is a man!, 
said Hamlet. But this quiz regards him 
as more of a piecework—at least it takes 
him to pieces. 

1. What chin is a mischievous boy? 2. 
What eye is a target? 3. What hair is a 
fern? 4. What head is a large cask? 5. 
What throat is a murderer? 6. What 
tongue is a plant? 7. What brow is an 























“[d like to show you a little item 
your neighbors say you can’t afford.” 
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intellectual person? 8. What hand is a 
system of writing? 9. What leg is a 
plant disease? 10. What finger is a small 
cake? 11. What 
What ear is a small bird? 13. What back 
is a kind of hog? 14. What arm is a gun? 
15. What toe is a parasitic plant? 


Helen Petti- 


foot is a novice? 12. 


This quiz was submitted by 
grew, of Charleston, Arkansas 
The answer to this quiz will be found 


below. 


Brief Inventory 

I'm a middle-aged stout 
With a 
When I'm 


I'm returning all in 


middle-aged chi 
going all out, 
—LEONARD K. SCHIFE 
showing his 
daughter, just finishing 
around the completed 
mansion. At the swimming pool] they 
stopped to watch several athletic young 
men diving and stunting. “Oh, Daddy,” 
exclaimed the girl, “and you just stocked 
Mount PLEAs- 


was 
from 
newly 


tycoon 
returned 


A business 


school, 


it for me!""—Rotary News 
ANT, TENNESSEE. 


Mother of small boy to child psychia- 
trist: “Well, I don’t know whether or 
not he feels insecure, but everybody else 
in the neighborhood certainly does.”— 
Rotary Bull, ELizapetH City, NortH Car- 
OLINA. 

One time I fell in love with a girl who 
was a twin, and it caused a lot of con- 
fusion, because both twins were the 
same size, coloring, and weight. But I 
studied the twins carefully and finally 
got so I could tell which one was Mary 
Jane and which one was Herman.—Ro- 
tary Spokes, DecaTuR, INDIANA, 
from her first 
remarked 


When Judy 
day at school she casually, 
“Mother, I told my that 
threw the mop at Daddy this morning.” 

“Why on earth did you tell her that?” 
asked her mother in horror. 

With devastating logic, Judy replied: 
“Well, she didn’t know it.”"—The Rota- 
ter, ABILENE, TEXAS. 


returned 


teacher you 


Every morning for 30 years the chief 
accountant of a large firm unlocked his 
desk drawer, looked in, locked it, and 
proceeded with the day’s work. Upon 
his death, fellow employees were able 
to satisfy their curiosity and pried open 
the drawer. Inside, a neatly lettered card 





Answer to Quiz 
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Printed in U.S.A.—W. F. Hall Printing Co 
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“It this doesn’t work, we'll start the 
home movies; and if they still don't 
leave, go and get the children up.” 


said, “The debit side is toward the win- 


dow.” The Champaign Fizz CHAM 


PAIGN, ILLINOIS. 
ess time 
onger to 


Every year it seems to take 
to fly 
drive to 
TUCKY 


ocean and 


across the 
Sparks, LOUISVILLE, KEN- 


work.— 


Limerick Corner 


The Fixer pays $5 for the first four lines of 
an original limerick selected as the month's 
limerick-contest winner. Address him care of 
The Rotarian Magazine, 1600 Ridge Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

ka 

This month's winner comes from Hugh C. 
Bennion, Roxburg, Idaho, Rotarian. Closing 
date for last lines to complete it: June 15. 
The “ten best” entries will receive $2. 


SMILE THAT RILED 
There was a young merchant named Pete, 
His stock ran from dry goods to meat; 
To the ladies he smiled— 
While their husbands got riled— 


EELABORATE MEEL 
Here again is the bobtailed limerick pre- 
sented in The Rotarian for December: 
The girl was as thin as an eel, 
So he pictured a nice little meal. 
W hat she ate was fantastic, 
And his purse not elastic, 


Here are the “ten best" last lines: 
So they raced for their automobile. 
(Robert Mather, father of a 
Padstow, Australia, Rotarian.) 


Can't you hear him say, “All these to peel?''? 
(Mrs. Wendell H. Carlson, wife of 
an Oak Park, Illinois, Rotarian.) 


So the dishwasher and he made a deal. 
(Ben H. Kaplan, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Michigan City, Indiana.) 


Now he eats in the local bastille. 
(Kelvin C. Johnston, Secretary of the Ro- 
tary Club of Bothwell, Ontario, Canada.) 


To the exit he did quietly steal. 
(Mrs. H. S. Humphreys, wife of a 
West Rutland, Vermont, Rotarian.) 


So his cuff links he threw in the deal. 
(Sanford M. Uliman, member of the 
Rotary Club of Sierra Vista, Arizona.) 
He's still out back dish washing with zeal. 
(Mrs. H. D. Simpson, wife of a 
Waiuku, New Zealand, Rotarian.) 
So he sneaked out and /eft her, the heel! 
(Albert Frosch, member 
Rotary Club of Joliet, Illinois.) 
He soon found his “estate” far from “real.” 
(Geo. W. Tate, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Ashington, England.) 
A fact which he could not reveal. 
(Bert L. Baulch, member of the Rotary 
Club of Port Credit, Ontario, Canada.) 


of the 
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Livery 
"Y Photo Everything 
imeographed 
EVERY INK 
lve 
®Y THIN ery ep , 
Yen 2,9 
- ‘Nley 


COSLAPECO COPYMAKEI 


TM. 


7 Available in four 
decorator colors 


COPIES EVER AHING 


Now from Apeco, the pioneer in office copying, 
comes a new copymaker engineered to copy anything 
... Styled to enhance any office... priced to be 
America’s greatest copymaker value. The Apeco 
Century, priced at only $99, brings automatic copy- 
making well within the budget of every office... every 
department. 


FREE BOOK 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
2100 West Dempster Street, Evanston, Illinois 











He’s young. Ambitious. Full of drive. He wants to get ahead. He’s looking for a position 
that offers him an opportunity for advancement. He can deliver—but he needs a start. 

Do you remember when you felt that way? You could have licked the world, yet you 
were a little insecure .. . a bit unsure .. . looking for an opportunity to forge ahead. We, 
at Prudential, feel that successful men like yourself can steer some young man in the 
right direction. It won't cost you anything. It wi nly take a moment of your time. We 
want you to tell him about The Prudential. 

The Prudential is a large company. A constantly growing company. In the past 15 years, 
sales have increased five-fold. An organization with such rapid growth requires more salesmen 
—men in management. 

Young men with ability and ambition wil! enjoy Prudential’s fine training program, good 
earnings. They can look forward to pleasant working conditions and important welfare 
benefits. You know the meaning of these th u have earned them for yourself. Now, 
you have an opportunity to help a young man get ahead. Tel! him to stop in and talk to 
the Manager of the nearest Prudential office or, even better, introduce him yourself. 


TO OVER 35 MILLION PEOPLE — INSURANCE MEANS PRUDENTIAL 






































